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SMOOTH=AND MELLOW AS A SUNNY MORNING 


You'll find more than just rich, satisfying smoothness 


in Schenley Reserve. You'll find a plus...an extra measure 
of enjoyment in its famous Sunny Morning flavor. Try Schenley 


Reserve... America’s most popular whiskey! 


| quart ] 4 
RESERVE 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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Fish zip through hose — 





@ : 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


pews spend days getting a 
cargo—only to damage and lose as 
much as a twelfth of their fish, shovel- 
ing them from boat to cannery dock. 
And it takes hours—while fish aren't 
getting any fresher. 

A New England canner, who had 
seen oil tankers unloaded by B.F. 
Goodrich hose, came to B.F.Goodrich 


with the idea that fish might be un- 
loaded the same way. 


B.F.Goodrich studied the problem 
ind then recommended a certain kind 
Of hose with a very soft rubber lining 


so that fish wouldn’t be bruised as they 
had been by the hand method of 
shoveling. A method was worked out 
by which fish and water were sucked 
through the hose, so the water 
“floated” the fish smoothly. 

The new system worked perfectly. 
Instead of hours by the old method, the 
B. F.Goodrich hose unloads a 65-ton 
cargo in minutes—food is saved, fish 
reach the cannery fresher, boats get 
back to the fishing grounds sooner. 
It has made such savings that scores 
of other fish companies are investigat- 


ing, and want to adopt it. 


Transporting materials of all sorts 
at lower cost is only one of the many 
contributions B.F.Goodrich research 
has made to American industry. Before 
you're satisfied with any product or 
process, it pays to find out what de- 
velopments B.F.Goodrich has been 
making recently. To find out, call your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor or write Tbe 


B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








IT HAPPENS WITHIN 





Within two seconds after they start to spin, 
champion figure skaters whirl at the aston- 


ishing speed of 180 revolutions per minute... 




















VAs 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 


actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


When an ordinary headache is making 


you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping | 


a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it | 
starts to go to work almost instantly. | 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps—not 
just one! 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it | 
for pain relief ... so wonderfully gentle 
to the system they have mothers give 
it even to small children, So when you 
buy, always ask for genuine 





BAYER ASPIRIN 





NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


We Know a Thing or Two 

I see General Marshall made All-Southern 
tackle in his VMI days (Newsweek, Jan. 
20). Isn’t there anyone at NEwswEEK who 
knows enough sports to realize there was 
no such a thing as “All-Southern” 45 years 


ago? 











Les WALLS 
Arcadia; Calif, 





ALL-‘SOUTHERN FOOT BALL TEAM 


Rv W. oH. Howe (Laraverre, “80, on tie Bare Hee ee, 


$ 





OHAKON (Virginia Military instituted guard, 
McKay (Georgetown) centre, 
Cox (Virginia Polytechnic Institute) guard. 
Rennett University of North Carolinas tackle, 
Finnegan (Georgetown) end. 
Roller (Virginia Military Inssinute? quarter-back, 
Dabney (University of Virginia), and Destin Georgetown’ half hurks, 


Walker WUnivetsiy of Virgina) fulbhark 


ARAAD AN AM 


Exhibit A: Marshall was there 








Yes there was. See the “Official Football 
Guide” published in 1901 and the official 
War Department biography of General 
Marshall. 


Brain Storm 


I read with some interest, more amuse- 
ment, and even greater astonishment the 
article in Newsweek, Jan. 138, by Ernest 
Lindley, “Exodus of Brains.” 

I was astounded that any man would men- 
tion the loss of the brains of Wilson Wyatt 
and Paul Porter with those of Bernard 
Baruch, Eugene Meyer, Harold Smith, John 
Winant, et al. I was even more astonished 
that NEWSWEEK would publish such drivel. 
How could your editors refrain from laugh- 
ing when they read that Mr. Wilson Wyatt 
is a man of such superior intelligence and 
ard that his departure is a real public 
Oss! 

I could not understand why Mr. Lindley 
did not comment specifically on our tre- 
mendous loss in the exodus of Mr. Paul 
Porter. By reason of his loss the whole na- 
tion seems to be suffering the penalty of 
getting all the meat, butter, etc. that they 
need, and are deprived of the boon of per- 
manent regimentation and _ shortages. 

Why did Mr. Lindley slight Chester 
Bowles? Most of us think that his brains 
class right along with those of Wilson 
Wyatt’s and Paul Porter’s. 

When I went to school many years ago I 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Newsweek, February 1¢, 1947, Volume XXIX, No. 
6. NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, 
Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, 


Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879, Address all 


correspondence regarding subscriptions to Cireula- 
tion Department, NEWSWEEK Building, Broadway 
and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Changes 
of Address: Send both old and new addresses. and 
allow four weeks for change to become effective. 
Subscription Prices: U. S. and Hawatian Editions: 
$6.50 one year, $10.00 two years, $13.00 three years. 
Foreign postage $2.00 a year. Special rate for mem- 


bers of the Armed Forces on active duty $4.50 a 
year. 
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idea-Pianned 


for 
year-round living 


@ Summer, winter, spring and fall... 


every season finds more than 2,000,000 
Household families intently engaged 


_in the myriad activities of small city 


and town living. And in all these fam- 
ilies, where home life has a uniquely 
important meaning, Household is wel- 
comed asa source of guidance, stimulus 
and inspiration. Its idea-packed edi- 
torial pages crystallize and implement 
their many needs and wants... its 
advertising pages point to the means 
of gratifying these needs and wants 

In this enduring family market 
(Household families include 3,067,861 


children under 18), Household is a0 
unrivaled sales beoster. It’s yout 
advertising key to America’s small 


city and town home market . . . whett 
41% of the nation’s sales are made. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Mexanlead 
FOR SMALL CITIES AWD TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, ING 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 













represents an oil refiner 
displaying this trademark 


HOW MANY DO YOU THINK THERE ARE? 
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BRAND OF 


ANTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 


—— ETHYL 
CORPORATION 
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If you will carefully count the dots, you will find that 


there are exactly two hundred forty . . . which is the num- 
ber of U.S. oil refiners who are now using Ethyl brand of 
antiknock compound to improve their best gasoline. 


So ¢ is the right answer—but if you guessed higher 
than this we can’t mark you as being entirely wrong 


. «because the progressive oil refining companies that are 
licensed by the Ethyl Corporation to add its antiknock 
compound to their gasoline sell the finished product through 
thousands of jobbers and dealers. These distributors in turn 
display the Ethyl trademark on pumps that contain good 
gasoline improved by the famous Ethyl antiknock com- 
pound that increases power and performance. 

ETHYL CORPORATION—MAKERS OF ETHYL BRAND OF ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





—-y These five little Eskimos went out one day 

, and landed a whole mess of fish. That’s 

, pretty tiring work, as any angler will tell 
you, so they decided to just dump them in 

THE a pile, and divide the catch next morning. 

Well, during the night one of the Eskimos 

woke up and thought he might as well divide 


Fike ate. ? it‘right then. Which he did, five ways. There 
aaa be was one fish left over, so he threw it to a 
seal who was hanging around and went back 
oe iemebsaee | to sleep. 

-, sm me Couple of snores later, the second Eskimo 
woke up, saw only one of the fish piles, and 
a ee ee thought he might as well divide it right then. 

| aaa Which he did, five ways. Again, there was 
one fish left over, so he threw it to the seal. - 
: 3 ‘\ Tiree ‘ Same thing happened when the third Eskimo 

oo woke up, the fourth and the fifth. Each took 
one of the piles divided by the previous Eskimo, 


split it five ways. Every time, one fish to the 
seal. Now! How many fish had they caught? 
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If you can get the answer—congratulations. 


If you can’t—we suggest you see your nearest 
Comptometer representative. He'll not only 


5. give it to you, he’ll show you how to solve 
a any kind of figure-work problem— involving 


fish or financial reports, Eskimos or office 


Sey costs—by the fastest, most accurate, and eco- 





nomical means: Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines! 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
WN | Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1731 

ed N. Paulina St., Chicago 2g, IIl. 
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COUPLE YOUR SMALL TRUCK TO A 





==] Your Loads this Simple Way! 
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@ Only with Trailers can you increase 


the load-hauling ability of your trucks, 


It’s a fundamental fact that any truck 


Can pull much more than it is de. 


signed to carry. Thus, when you couple the 
Fruehauf “Flyer” to a light delivery truck, 


loads can be doubled with little increase in 


operating expense per mile. This Trailer- 
method cuts delivery costs as much as 60%. 


Further—Fruehauf “Flyers” get around fast in 
busy city traffic. The truck-and-trailer unit is 


“hinged in the mid¢le” and turns in the same 
short radius as the small truck which pulls it. 


Deliveries climb with a “Flyer” on the job— 


no need to add another truck to move more ONE TRUCK HANDLES SEVERAL TRAILERS 
goods and increase congestion on City streets. "Delivery efficiency can be stepped up still further 
by the use of Trailers in “Shuttle” operation. This 
Compare your delivery set-up with the low- means that one truck can handle several Trailers. 
cost Trailer method. Let a Fruehauf repre- One Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 


sentative give you the complete “Flyer” story! the unloading point, while the truck is enroute with a 


third. In this way your truck is never idle—customer 


> TRAILERS service is improved—and hauling costs are lowered. 












por TRUCKS AN 


| FRUEHAUE at ES World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
EN i 
ere Loads FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT*32 
. Up to 1-T0 ‘ 9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
the Hydraulic ha . 
Send for Free Booxle 
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Meet maPprpy HOLIDAY 


Were hot as a 




























































OUR CIRCULATION IS HOT— 


Holiday now tops 
600,000! * 


Never before in history has a 50¢ magazine 
gone ahead so far, so fast! In fact, no other 
magazine introduced at even 35¢ or more 
reached a half-million circulation in less than 
two years. Holiday did it in 10 months! Both 
newsstand and subscription sales are soar- 
ing! Look for more sensational gains — 
people are hot for Holiday! 


*Latest estimates for January issue, 









OUR RATES ARE HOT— 


Holiday is still only 
$1600 a page! 


Holiday’s rate of $1600 a black-and-white 
page is based on a circulation of 400,000. 
Holiday actually delivers more than 600,000! 
That’s a fat 50% bonus—for advertisers 
that act now. But (with Holiday’s circulation 
gaining so fast) that rate can’t last long. 








Announcing: Agencies! Advertisers ! 








OUR RESULTS ARE HOT— 
Holiday has amazing 


success stories! 


One advertiser—offering a booklet of infor- 
mation for motorists—got 48,951 inquiries 
from six single page ads in Holiday. A fishing 
line maker pulled more inquiries from his 
half-page Holiday ad than from three leading 
outdoor magazines! A lodge owner in Canada 
says, “Our one-eighth page Holiday ad pulled 
more inquiries than any magazine we ever 
used.” From travel to trout fishing, Holiday 


ads get attention —get action! 


OUR READERS ARE HOT-— 


The Holiday mood is a 


spending mood! 


Holiday’s 600,000 (plus) families go places 
and do things! And no matter where they go 
or what they do, they buy the best in goods 
and services. Tell them your story in Holiday 
... While they’re in a relaxed and happy 
Holiday mood! 


The best buy 





Ordinary Mortals! Tally -ho ! 








A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


Independence Sqyare, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








What Holiday 
Offers You | 


Holiday is all romance, relaxation and rec- 
reation. It is escape from routine and the 
pressure of work. At the same time, Holiday 
is practical— gives you invaluable aid in 
the planning of your fun, whether it's an 
afternoon, a week-end, or longer. 








The February issue of Holiday covers win- 
ter sports — bobsledding, skiing, figure 
skating, iceboating, even curling. Entertain- 
ing and informative, but not often away 
from such basic fundamentals as: where to 
go, what to take and how much will it cost? 





Holiday takes you to Mexico in March, Half. 
a-dozen top writers give you a penetrating 
insight into the character and background 
of this wonderful vacationland. You won't 


be reading typical Chamber of Commerce 
travel literature. It'll be fact, but fun. 


cial, 


Holiday's reporters and photographers 
cover the world! They typify Holiday itself 
—entertainment, education, adventure— © 
and more; an editorial force designed to * 








make any place in the world easier to | 
know, more fun, more rewarding. ~~ : 
your Holiday! a 












Sumptuous 
entertaining 
calls for 





expressed in the flavor oni easuinne of Merito 
Sherries and Ports, is a wine-making art handed 
r down in one family for 700 years. Select Merito 
Wines at better stores and give your guests 






luxurious taste enjoyment. 


tH, 


Send for free Merito Wine Guide and Recipe Booklet 


MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES AND PORTS 
National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 5S; Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 








LETTERS 








(Continued from Page 2) 

was taught that when a minus quantity was 
subtracted the remainder was a larger plus 
quantity. 


W. J. LoncBoTHamM 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


oom 


Rx for Editors 

Your story in the Jan. 13 issue on my pa- 
per [on arterial diseases] presented before 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is greatly appreciated. Some 
of my patients who are on the editorial staff 
of Chicago papers feel that it is the finest 
piece of editing they had seen for such a 
lengthy paper. 

Personally, I feel you covered every car- 
dinal point of my twenty pages in less than 
a column, Of greatest importance, however, 
is the prominence it received in a maga- 
zine so highly regarded. No doubt, you have 
seen some of these untimely deaths from 
arterial disease in your own very busy or- 
ganization. I see it all too frequently in my 
own profession. 

A good lay paper with a clean well-writ- 
ten story and public influence stimulates the 
profession more than a scientific article in 
a medical journal. 


Oscar Strauss, M.D. 

Chicago, IIl. 
The Cherbourg Miracle 

Your article of Jan. 20 implies that the 
port of Cherbourg was “fouled up” in No- 
vember 1944 and in need of the “master’s 
touch” which was furnished by (a) the 
writer of the article or (b) General Clay, 
depending on whether you know the facts. 
In fairness to the officers and men of the 
Fourth Major Port and attached units, which 
operated the port of Cherbourg, upon which 
the failure or success of our arms depended 





International 
Miracle: Out of chaos, order 


in the vital days of St. Lé and after, let's 
get the record straight. 

General Clay flew in from Washington in 
November 1944 to take over command of 
Normandy Base Section. He command 
NBS for several weeks, but was relieved long 
before the Battle of the Bulge became a0 
actuality. At no time did General Clay com 
mand the port of Cherbourg. At no time 
during his command of NBS was there 4 
tie-up in the port of Cherbourg. . . 

Any miracles performed at Cherbourg- 


and there were a few—were performed by 
(Continued on Page 12 
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IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 

pa- 
ore , 
ce- You can get there—and back again—all in the same day... 
yme 
taff take your staff right along with you in the big, all-metal 
nest 
ha Navion! This easy-to-fly North American personal 
car 2 PEOPLE, 455 LBS. CARGO ——=—=—PILOT, 645 LBS. CARGO plane provides all the armchair comfort you expect in 
han 46 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE 55 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE . 
im the finest cars, and offers safe, practical transportation at 
rave HERE’S USEFUL PERFORMANCE — Four large ais P , 
a people can fly over 500 miles nonstop in luxuri- a cruising speed of 150 MPH. Take the wheel soon in a flight 
e: ous comfort...or the Navion can be tured into demonstration to learn how easy it is to “drive” the 
ey an easily loaded cargo plane. See above. 
- Navion. CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782, 
; the 
le in | 

For illustrated brochure and name 

of dealer near you, write Dept. N-10, 
D. North American Aviation, Inc., 


Municipal Airport, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 
emp CREATORS OF P-51 MUSTANG...AND ADVANCED ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT 
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I'M A CATTLE BUYER AT THE 
CHICAGO STOCK. YARDS” 


‘‘l work for packing firms, selecting beef on the hoof in this greatest 
live animal market in the world. Every day, in my job, I see live- 
stock from the western ranges and farm products from the 
Mississippi valley pour in here by rail and by road. That's 
what makes Chicago the biggest center for food processing 
in the country. | have a stake in Chicago and it’s to my 
advantage to work at the very hub of the food industry. 
My wife and kids enjoy living in this great old city and get 

a lot out of its fine educational and recreational features.” 









This Chicago cattle buyer knows what he is talking 
about. Heis one ofa hundred thousand people employed 
inthe food industry in Northern Illinois—wherea billion 
dollars’ worth of food products are processed every year 
—where more fresh beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sausage 
and lard is produced than anywhere else in the world. 


And because the Middle West is the nation’s granary, 
. Chicago and Northern Illinois. is also a huge grain dis- 
tributing center. The Chicago Board of Trade handles 86 
per cent of the entire nation’s trading in wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley,an’! soy bean futures—the largest market of its 
kind in the world. With an ideal balance among industries, 
trades, and agriculture, this area is indeed the heart of the 
world’s richest inland empire. 


For the long range future of your business, this evenly bal- 

anced economic area provides many outstanding advantages. 

As an aid to those considering relocation, our Territorial 

Information Department will supply factual data and de- 
tailed studies. Upon request you can have one of these studies 
made for the particular needs of your business. The service is 
confidential and without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States + World Airport + Anland Water- 
ways °* Geographical Center of U.S. Population + Great Financial 
Center * The “Great Central Market’ + Food Producing and Processing 
Center - Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing - Good Labor Relations 
Record’- 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power * Good Government : Good Living: 
Good Services for Tax Dollars - Send for free booklets containing useful 
information on these advantages. 
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For more information, communicate with the newplants 
if during 1946, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Buildin g—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


Be 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 











ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE... 





1929 






































1947 1960 : 1965 


Flash-backs to the eventful past: that solemn, joyous wedding. Highlights of the liberal New England Mutual policy contract: 


Your first home. Success. Then .. . the tranquil years. Policyholders have full participation in dividends at the end 


Will you, when you retire, be free to follow the sun, to _—of the first year. Also it is guaranteed that dividend accumu- 
do the things you’ve most wanted to do? lations may be placed under the various options which the 


You've taken steps, naturally, to finance this period and Pre ‘ ‘ . 
to make it the most deeply rewarding of your life. 


But remember, all things human change. Your financial : 
plans, your insurance program of a few years ago, may not fit CW fi ati ut 
Your needs today, or those of the years immediately ahead. : 
_ For this reason it is wise, especially in times like the present, Ly Llesurance Company @- Boston 


to check over your policies every year or so. 


Your New England Mutual Career Underwriter will be George Willard Smith, President Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
glad to help. Why not call him today — just to be sure? The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Want to swap snow and sleet for 
warm’ sands and ‘a swim suit? 
Trade all the discomforts of raw, 


wintry days for a world of sunny 
fun? ... Come to Florida! Every 
spring-like day is made-to-order 
for outdoor recreation. Every 
vacation hour can be gay, exciting 
adventure. Plan lazy days just 
loafing in the sun, and leisurely 
sightseeing trips around the state. 
Enjoy all of Florida this winter! 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida 
503 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me coterful Florida booklet 
Name 
Street and No, 
City = Zone State. 
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_Fun comes first in a Florida 
vacation. But remember this: the 
same mild climate that makes 


Florida a delightful place to play 
and live every month of the year, 
provides definite advantages for 
business and industry. There are 
many other plus factors in a 
Florida location. So combine* 
pleasure with profit. This winter, 
check up on what The Sunshine 
State may have for your business. 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

the divers and demolition men, the engi. 

neers who cleared the harbor and built the 

“hards” and the quays, the thousands of 

cranemen and stevedores and bargemen and 

tugboatmen’ who did a tough, dirty, un. 

glamorous job up to sixteen hours a day . , , 

Rop Manson 

Watertown, S. D. 

Mortgage Shortage 

In the Jan. 13 issue of NEWSWEEK in the 
Business section, you stated that the FHA 
“has changed its regulations to permit mort- 
gage principal repayments on apartment 
houses at 1% per cent monthly instead of 2 
per cent.” 

At this rate a borrower would have be- 
tween five and six years to repay a mort- 
gage. Actually, the government allows 30- 
odd years to repay this mortgage. 

This 1% and 2 per cent you refer to is the 
amount of capital the mortgagee must fur- 
nish to be granted this loan. 

Wo. C. HEAZLE 

Boise, Idaho 


os 


Bernays and the UAW 


. . . THE UAW HAS NOT RETAINED OUR 
ORGANIZATION NOR HAVE WE ANY PRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONSHIP WITH IT... 
WE PRESENTED BEFORE UAW THIRD AN- 
NUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
CLEVELAND ON JAN. 26 TALK ON QUOTE 
HOW TO IMPROVE INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AND PREVENT STRIFE UNQUOTE 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 3) NATURALLY WITH- 
OUT ANY COMPENSATION WHATSOEVER. 
WE DID SO IN RESPONSE TO INVITATION 
FROM VICTOR G. REUTHER DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION UAW-CIO WHO WROTE US HE 
HAD BEEN IMPRESSED WITH OUR QUOTE 
WRITINGS AND ACTIVITIES IN BEHALF OF 
WHAT ARE COMMONLY CALLED PRO- 
GRESSIVE AND LIBERAL CAUSES UNQUOTE 


. . . TODAY ALL OF US MUST RECOGNIZE 
THAT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS TRAN- 
SCEND ANY GROUP INTEREST . . . FOR 


THAT REASON I WAS HAPPY TO UNDER: | 


TAKE THE ASSIGNMENT. 
EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


NEW YORK CITY 


( MR. BERNAYS RECEIVED NO FEF. HIS 
DETROIT APPEARANCE WAS MOTIVATED 
BY HIS OWN BELIEF IN THE OVER 
WHELMING IMPORTANCE OF AN INTEL- 
LIGENT APPROACH TO LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT PROBLEMS . .. WE ARE HAPPY 10 
RECEIVE MR. BERNAYS ASSISTANCE . -- 


VICTOR G. REUTHER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The point which NEwSwEEK considered 
newsworthy was that a top public-relations 
counselor like Mr. Bernays, who once ad- 
vised General Motors, had drawn up a pub- 
lic relations program for a_ union. Mr. 
Reuther is to be congratulated for receiving 
such ‘high-priced advice for nothing. Mt. 
Bernays is to be admired for giving of 
busy time to promote industrial peace. 
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ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE You 
ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES: 









Your pick of power, the 100 H.P. V-8, the 90 H.P. Six— 
extra-strength double-rail frames for heavy duty—new 
Flightlight 4-ring, oil-saving pist for lasting e 








y 

idered —full pressure oiling system—axle shafts free of weight- 
_ load—big, self-centering hydraulic brakes with non-warp- 
oa if \ _ ing cast drum surfaces . . . more than fifty such endurance 

Mr. : features in all. And over 100 body-chassis combinations! 
eiving he 
_ Me. C= : a ae 
of his pare he ad bakes = 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 








What modern factories need 
Pleribility . . : 


UNITROL permits the avis rearrangement, 
or relocation of control equipment as changing 
production requirements or improved manufactur- 
ing methods dictate. UNITROL is always ready 
for tomorrow. 
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standard housing elements. This not only permits 


the speedy reorganization of control to changing 


needs but allows a small stock of spare units to 











safeguard production. — 


Of the many engineering advances pioneered by 


Cutler-Hammer, UNITROL, the standardized fiex- 


ible control center, undoubtedly offers more desirable 


features for modernizing factory layout and operation 
than any other motor control development. UNTI- 


TROL permits the easy consolidation of the control 


equipment for each department or for an entire plant 
to simplify machine installations and provide un- 
cluttered working space for machine operators and 


materials handling. More than that, UNITROL 


simplifies the entire task of install- 
ing and mounting motor control, 


eliminating any need for costly wall 


or floor preparation or special 
UNITROL* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ICUTLER-HAMMER 





UNITROL assures maximum dependability to mo- 
tor driven machines. Machine so ne cannot 
tamper with UNITROL’s properly h d, tely 





located control equipment. Grouped controls moke 


inspection convenient, more certain, 


structural construction. Later, when progress calls 
for replacement of individual controls or the 


rearrangement or relocation of control equipment, 


UNITROL saves time, trouble, and expense. Con- 
tinuing benefits are provided by the close group- 


ing in UNITROL of control elements usually 


widely scattered in a plant ...to make inspection 
more convenient, safer, more regular, more cer- 


tain. For a truly modern factory, insist on 


UNITROL, most modern of all motor control. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 


consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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FROM BED TO JOB: Everyone knows 
there is preventive medicine and there is 
curative medicine when the preventive 
hasn’t worked. But the medical profes- 
sion is becoming more and more aware of 
a further responsibility to its patients. 
This is rehabilitation—the Third Phase of 
Medicine, which recognizes the neéd to 
help those who have been sick or 
injured to become functioning individ- 
uals once again. To our knowledge, the 
first complete rourtdup to be published 
on this important field is Marguerite 
Clark’s well-documented report, written 
from first-hand observation, on page 52. 


TANGLED FINANCE: “Good trick if you 
can do it” . . . “Our experts don’t want 


to talk. I don’t know whether it’s: 


to conceal the fact 
that they are just 
as confused as any- 
body else”... ~ 

know of no tougher 
subject.” Those are 
a few of the com- 
_ ments we received 
from banking and foreign trade executives 
when first they were approached con- 
cerning an article on the international cur- 
rency muddle, which daily becomes more 





complex. After weeks of research, 
however, we publish, on page 76, NEws- 
WEEK'S attempt to accomplish the objec- 
tive of all intelligent journalism—to bring 
complicated facts into orderly focus and 
to present the problems involved in a 
reasonably simple and lucid style. 


FIVE-STAR REPLY: General of the Army 
MacArthur rarely replies directly to press 
comment on affairs under his jurisdiction. 
Last week, however, he sent us the well- 
chosen words which appear on page ‘4. 


HELLO, CENTRAL: Since the advent of 





telephones in automobiles, cynical car- 


toonists and gagmen have had a field 
day labeling them everything from effete 
to superfluous. Now, however, A. S. 
Beery, NEWSWEEK'S traffic manager in 
Dayton, has come up with a bona fide use 
for one. The equipment is installed in a 
station wagon which makes the runs to 


depot and airport from our Dayton Wink 
EDWARO W. GARR, CARY SAN IAA D. WAND, hg plant with sgecial cask AEA PPP 
Yoria) Director xecutive Editac ; isasiag, § SN wy WY Lp 2 Adg aaputane “pascte-ups~ 
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FREQ VANOERSCHMIDS EDWIN STOUT —damnmnes~(a ' Hing 
Managing Editor Assiston! Managing Editor which are ai al ‘the foe fh e it s 


Associates: Raymond Moley. Henry azlitt- Admiral William different parts of the world. 


H 
da, John Lardn ¥ r 
Associate Editors: John Caldwell, Robert Humphreys, Clar- _ Beery, as traffic manager finds himself 
mce Judd, Harry F. Kern. involved in numerous train and plane 


schedules, and he said last week; “Tn this 


oneness Editor: Dorothy Woolf. Canadian Editor: John E 
c ' i 1 Editi Editor: Niles W. von 
Wettberg. ' 
business of dealing in minutes, we expect 
the radio telephone to be one of the most 
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the station wagon he can’t relax. The 
office keeps calling him. Just no place 
left to hide, he said. 


THE COVER: As Britain took steps in 


preparation for a showdown in Palestine, 
British soldiers patrolled the Holy Land, 
never knowing from which direction the 


Jewish underground would strike next, 


The caption accompanying this Pix photo 
of two Tommies atop a wall in Jerusalem 
reads: “British -military guards on their 


guard.” The story on page 34 would 
seem to justify, in part, the redundance 


of the caption. 
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"Trost who are waiting for new telephone 


service cat be assured that we are doing our 


best to get it to them. - 


We're adding telephones at the rate of 


300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we've furnished service to 


every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 
person on the waiting list, 

Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 














_— 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 


it done somehow. We're doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today's 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow § 





Capital Straws 


Coen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, onetime 


commander of U.S. forces in China, is 


again being urged for ambassador to 
China to replace Ambassador Stuart, who 


may resign . . . Some GOP leaders be- 
lieve Representative Knutson has lost 


‘ 
all but nominal control over his powerful 
Ways and Means Committee because of 
his premature tax-cuts announcement... 


Republicans and Northern Democrats 


are quietly mobilizing behind Repre- 
sentative Bender, Ohio Republican, to 


press passage of his bill banning the poll 


tax. They want to head off alternative 
proposals for a constitutional amendment 


against the poll tax, a procedure which 


might take 25 years . . . John C. Wiley, 
U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, is a likely 


candidate for the vacant ambassadorship 
to Portugal. 


Policy Crackdown 

Look for a move by Secretary Marshall 
to bring the Army and Navy into line 
with official U.S. foreign policy as laid 
down by the White House and the State 
Department. High-ranking officers of the 
armed forces have been almost openly 
flouting national policy, most conspicu- 
ously in the case of Argentina. 


Steelman’s Future 

White House Assistant John Steel- 
man’s hopes of eventually succeeding to 
Secretary Schwellenbach’s labor post 
have probably been washed out com- 
pletely by the mixup over General Flem- 
ing’s canceled 10% rent increase order 
(see page 25). Despite denials, Steel- 
man's behind-the-scenes role in the tan- 
gle has annoyed Truman, and Adminis- 
tration insiders think that Steelman, 
whose influence with the President has 
been steadily waning, will resign soon. 


Obsolete Mass Bombing 

A growing school of thought among 
airmen discounts the value of huge 
bombers like the new B-36. It argues 
that mass bombing raids like those of the 
st war will be unprofitable in any future 
conflict because presumably all nations 
now have the proximity-fuse shell— 
Which makes anti-aircraft fire more deadly 


than ever, The new theory is that bomb. 


ing in the future, whether with A-bombs 
or conventional explosives, will have to 


be done by small, fast, hedge-hopping 
planes operating alone or at least widely 


dispersed. Naval aviators cite these facts 
to support their argument that the car- 
rier is not dead, since it can carry small 
planes within striking range of distant 
objectives. 


Gea-Level Canal Plans 


It’s been very hush-hush, but House 
Appropriations Committee members have 


been carrying on some bare-knuckled 


conversations with Panama officials about 
the route of a proposed new sea-level 


canal, Some local Panamanian politicos 


are quibbling about letting the U.S. 
retain control of airfields and _ other 


defenses of the present Canal, Chair- 
man Engel of the War Department 
appropriations subcommittee has warned 
them bluntly that not a cent of money 
will be appropriated for improvements 
to the Panama Canal, or a third set 
of locks, or a sea-level canal in Panama 
unless the U.S. retains the means to 
defend them. Alternate sea-level routes 


‘through Colombia or Nicaragua are 


under consideration. 


National Notes 

The Commerce Department expects to 
see 500,000 new small businesses started 
during 1947 but has its fingers crossed on 
the number of failures. Some experts ex- 
pect a mortality running near 300,000 
... Mrs. Wilhelmina Busch-Borchard of 
the St. Louis brewing family has offered 
her extensive German properties, includ- 
ing a castle in Bavaria, as a gift to the 
U.S. government. Representatives of the 
family also have offered to build and en- 
dow a club for U.S. Foreign Service 
Officers in Washington. There is some 
question whether the offers will be ac- 
cepted . . . The Justice Department is 
quietly laying the foundation for its long- 
projected antitrust action against the in- 
vestment banking community. An_at- 
tempt to obtain an indictment in Decem- 
ber failed, but the Federal District At- 
torney in New York is preparing a case 
with new evidence and new witnesses. 
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Trends Abroad 


Jewish Agency officials do not want 
Britain to refer the Palestine mandate to 
the United Nations. They fear it would 


mean at least another year before Jewish 


clisplaoed Persons would have any hope 


of getting out of European camps. . . 
With telephone service _ deteriorating 


under Argentine management of the In. 


ternational Telephone & Telegraph sub- 
sidiary the Per6én government recently 


bought, the expected propaganda back- 
fire 18 beginning. An official communique 


charges the difficulties to “sabotage by 
employes still at the service of foreign 


capital’ , , , Ambassador Bedell Smith 


is trying to convince the Soviet Foreign 
Office that policy statements of U.S. 
officials should be permitted free circu 
lation in the Soviet Union. 

Peron’s Self-Helpers 


‘ ’ 
Argentina’s congressmen, most of them 
newcomers swept into office with Perén 
last year, are setting a fast pace in taking 


‘are Of themselves. They already have 


voted themselves free passage on federal 
air lines, free automobile licenses, $250- 


a-month salary boosts, and tax exemption 


on salaries. 


Behind Indo-China Strife 
Diplomatic reports reaching Washing- 
ton and London charge that the French 
Colonial Administration’s inefficiency and 
the police’s treatment of the natives are 
largely responsible for the troubled situ- 
ation in Indo-China. While the U. S., Brit- 
ain, and Russia, with an eye to French 
domestic politics, are keeping their hands 
off Indo-China, India has no such scruples 
and is likely to cite the French before the 
United Nations Security Council. 


Soviet Austrian. Claims 


U. S. officials fear that Soviet claims to 
ownership of so-called German assets in 
Austria may seriously imperil the forth- 


coming Moscow treaty negotiations, Un- 
der the Russian interpretation of the 
Potsdam agreement, all properties in Rus- 
sian-occupied Austria taken over by the 
Germans since 1938, including all state- 
owned as well as confiscated Jewish prop- 
erty, are German assets and now belong 
to the Soviet Union. As a sop to his fol- 
lowers, Austrian Communist leader Ernst 
Fischer stated last week that the Russians 
might hand over the administration of 
the property to the Austrians while re- 
taining the ownership. themselves. 


Democracy in Japan 

U.S. Military Government in Japan 
thinks it sees new signs of the growth 
of a democratic spirit in the latest ses- 
sions of the Japanese Diet. Among the 
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Truman and his advisers are deliberately stalling vital policy 
decisions in the hope that prices will come down fast enough 
to solve some of their problems automatically. 


Truman’s refusal to approve a 10% rent rise was part of his de- 
laying strategy. He wants to give prices a chance to come down 
before allowing rents to go up, giving the decrease in one liv- 
ing-cost item a chance to absorb the increase in another. 


A substantial drop in living costs later this year is predicted by 
White House economic advisers if current wage negotiations are 
brought off without serious strike stoppages and if resulting in- 
creases are not too high. 


Most substantial price reductions are expected in these fields: 
meat and dairy products, cotton goods, building materials, shoes, 
and drugs. 


/ pill boosting rents at least 10% and perhaps as much as 15% 
probably will be passed in spite of Truman’s opposition. The 
Senate Banking Committee already is at work on a draft. 


Complete abandonment of control on rentals now subject to 
regulation is not likely. However, legislation may exempt new 
construction and houses not now rented. 


P rolonged Senate debate on the satellite peace treaties is in 
prospect. Eventual ratification is virtually assured by non- 
partisan Vandenberg-Connally support. But many senators will 
criticize for the benefit of their Catholic constituents. 


State Department officials will welcome the resulting delay. 
They don’t want to withdraw American troops from Italy, as 
they will have to do 90 days after these treaties are ratified, 
before Russia withdraws its troops from Austria. 


An Austrian settlement is to be negotiated at the forthcoming 
Moscow conference. At preliminary negotiations in London the 
Russians have shown a disposition to stall on troop withdrawals 
from Austria. 

e 


What to do about sugar is becoming a serious problem to Re- 
publican leaders in Congress (see page 27). They want to get 
rid of rationing but fear that this might produce a serious short- 
age at election time next year. They remember what the meat 
famine did to the Democrats last year. 


Truman wants continued rationing. To make this possible, he 
will instruct the Justice Department to appeal the recent lower- 
court decision casting doubt on the legality of sugar allotments. 


Usual lobbying pressures are crossed up on the sugar question. 
Consumer organizations and small industrial users want ra- 
tioning abandoned, whereas big industrial users are satisfied 
with the present division of available supply. 

e 


AFL-CIO merger moves are meaningless at the moment. Wil- 
liam Green’s letter to Philip Murray proposing “organic unity 
and solidarity” isn’t expected to start anything serious. 


Remaining jurisdictional overlaps between the two labor organ- 


izations would take years of negotiation to untangle even if high- 


level personal feuds could be smoothed out. 


Green’s letter will temporarily embarrass the CIO but isn’t ex- 
pected to accomplish anything else. 


A farm-bloc fight for more soil-conservation spending will 
start soon. Its leaders will demand at least $500,000,000. The 
Truman budget calls for $300,000,000. 


Party lines will be further snarled by the conflict. Republicans 
and Democrats from farm states will make common cause on 
this issue. 


The burden of their argument will be that Truman’s figure is 
too small to safeguard the conservation gains made before the 
war, when the Agriculture Department was spending $500,- 
000,000 a year on its program. 


A revised Missouri Valley Authority bill soon will make its ap- 
pearance in the Senate. Murray of Montana will be its sponsor 
and Truman is expected to be one of its endorsers. 


It won't have much chance at this session. Murray and his as- 
sociates concede this but believe that they will get the legisla- 
tion through eventually. They point out that the late Senator 
Norris’s fight for the TVA took several years, 


Twenty per cent across-the-board income-tax reduction is def- 
nitely out, though there will be graduated cuts., For details see 
page 26. 


Labor legislation will take longer to draft than either House or 
Senate leaders first thought. Hearings before the Senate Labor 
Committee are developing a wide variety of technical objections 
to all the pending bills and a broad range of disagreement 
among industry spokesmen. 


Outright repeal of the Wagner Act, as advocated by O’Daniel 
of Texas, is gaining a few adherents because of the difficulty of 
amendment. However, no such extreme bill is likely to pass 
either brarfch, 


An economy argument for armed forces unification will be ad- 
vanced by Army and Navy spokesmen before Congressional 
committees in spite of their earlier admissions that no immediate 
savings could be expected. Ultimately, they will contend, the 
plan would reduce national defense costs. 


Congressional enthusiasm for the Truman plan is cooling. Army 
Ground Forces officers, nettled by the independence it would 
give the Air Forces, and Navy aviators, disgruntled because 
it would grant them no comparable autonomy, are transmitting 
their discontent to friendly congressmen. 


Advocates of outright unification meanwhile are planning 4 
fight to strengthen the Truman bill by amendment. Thomasoa 
of Texas, influential minority member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, will lead the campaign. 


A serious fight in Congress over veterans’ appropriations # 
certain, Truman’s warning against increasing present Veterans 
Administration costs is running head-on into growing pressulé 
for more generous benefits. 
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When you have several hundred miles 


00.- of travel between two busy days, 
take a Pullman private room and 
give yourself this 2-in-1 advantage: 





























; ap- 
SOF 
Private Office! That big table turns 
ie a * your Pullman room into an efficient 
risla- office. Spread out your papers, settle 
ator yourself in the big, soft seat that cush- 
ions you in solid comfort, and plan the 
day ahead. No distractions. Attentive 
deft- porter eager to serve you proudly when 
Is see you ring for him. 
Ise OF 
uabor 
ctions 
>ment 
Daniel 
ilty of 
) pass 
be ad- 
ssiona THE QUPLEX-ROOMETTE is one of several new 
vediiate kinds of Pullman-operated sleeping cars 
.d, the already in service on some railroad lines, 
going into service soon on more. The a 
design of this new car brings the rela 
a vate rom wey down seb 
ait Bed-and-Dressing Room! That’s a 6’ 5” bed, as pone pore anenaninnd 
mitting * comfortable as they come! Next morning, it goes ues than 80 years. 
back into the wall and you have your whole room, com- - 
ning * plete with toilet and washbowl, in which to dress and 





omason ff Shave. It’s the way to travel—Pullman is! Gets you 


Arme Where you’re going on dependable railroad schedules 
~delivers you safely, right in town. And, when you take Oo G, Vif f Co, Vf 
a private room, gives you a 2-to-r value that busy men 
tions #4 Ppreciate ! 


: ” THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
Vetera ed 
pressuleé WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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Two ways to be sure of 


quality in Fluorescent Lamps 
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ONE WAY would be to build yourself a set of 
test racks where you could burn sample fluores- 
cent lamps day and night for month after month. 
By keeping accurate records, you’d then know 
how long they lasted and how much light they 
gave you for your money. That’s what General 
Electric does in the Testing Section of its Stand- 
ardizing Division, shown above, where lamps 
from every G-E fluorescent lamp factory are 
carefully and continuously checked. The amount 
of current used is enough to light a medium- 
sized city. Actually, these test racks represent 
just one of more than 480 tests and inspections 
that guard G-E lamp quality. You’d hardly find 
it profitable to go to all this trouble on your own. 
But there’s a much simpler way... 





INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


on all the fluorescent lamps you buy for your 
home and business. It pays to ask for lamps 
marked G-E. *General Electric Lamp research 
is constantly at work with one idea in mind 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-N10, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 
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AVIATION: A Plague on Foreign Crashes 


As the most transportation-minded 
people in the world, few Americans 
would dispute that the future of air trav- 
el was incandescently bright. Yet last 
week American airlines had to admit 
that the bottom had fallen out of their 
business. The basic reason: plane crashes 
—even though most were not in America, 
but abroad—were driving the airlines 


- front-page crazy. Since Christmastime, 


some twenty major crashes had made 
screaming headlines; more than 300 per- 
sons had been killed. 

Not even the airlines were trying to 
conceal how their business had slumped. 
The story was too graphically told by 
vacant seats on domestic airliners. Of the 
Big Four, United was filling only 69 per 
cent of its seats; American and TWA, 
both about 72 per cent. Only Eastern’s 
traffic, largely to Florida and other win- 
ter resorts, was holding up well. Approx- 
imate break-even point: 80 per cent. 

The Charge: The “why” of the 
empty seats was explained by Vice Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, president of the 
Air Transport Association, at a National 
Press Club luncheon in Washington: 

“The other day I had a dream. I 
dreamt that my name was Mr. S. C. 
Airplane — Scheduled Certificated Air- 
plane. Anyway, it seemed that I had died 
and gone to hell and was strutting my- 
self around there, when Satan came* up 
to me and said: “What do you think you 
are doing? You act like you own the 
place.’ I said: “Sure, the press gave it to 
me before I came down here’.”. 

The sorry story: 


€ In Europe, French, British, Dutch, and 
American planes had cracked up. The 
deaths of the opera singer Grace Moore 
and Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden made 
last week’s headlines that much bigger. 
Denmark and Sweden had promptly re- 
duced the permissible loads carried by a 
DC-3 to the American standard of 25,000 
pounds. Britain, however, clung to its 
28,000-pound limit, contending it was 
not excessive. 


€ In Asia, six Chinese aircraft had 
crashed. The latest last week killed Bish- 
op Schuyler Edward Garth, resident Bish- 
op of the Wisconsin area of the Meth- 
odist Church, and his wife. The Chinese 


Government ,thereupon grounded all 


passenger planes indefinitely. 


€ In the Americas, Argentine, Brazilian, 


and Colombian planes and United States 
Army, Navy, and civilian craft had 
crashed with monotonous if alarming 
regularity. 
The Defense: America’s scheduled 
domestic airlines reacted like a small boy 
being spanked fer another kid’s pranks. 
They were convinced that they were 
being punished unfairly with bad _ busi- 
ness at the very moment when they were 
making their best safety record in history. 
The scheduled domestic airlines, pointing 
out that the bulk of recent crashes had 


in an automobile over the same dis- 
tance. 

Yet Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman pointed out: “With frequent 
headlines about disasters in every part 
of the world, the fact that . . . the acci- 
dent rate has declined substantially does 
not register. Such statistics do not make 
headlines.” 

The Verdict: Whatever story the 
statistics might tell, Sen. Owen Brewster 
of Maine, as chairman of the Senate com- 
merce subcommittee on aviation, flatly 
warned the aviation industry: “People 
are getting afraid to fly.” So worried were 
government and aviation officials that, for 
once, investigations by Senate and House 
committees last week were welcomed 
rather than resented. These proposals 
were made by representatives of the gov- 








U. S. aviation: Safety was up but business was down because of foreign crashes 


involved foreign, nonscheduled, or mili- 
tary airplanes, boasted this record for 
1946: 

@ Flying 13,000,000 passengers a total 
of 6,100,000,000 passenger miles (up 75 
per cent over 1945), they had suffered 
only eleven fatal accidents (up three 
from 1945), according to the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board. Passenger fatalities actu- 


ally fell from 76 in 1945 to 73 in 1946, 
@ Passenger fatalities per 100,000,000 


passenger-miles dropped from 2.2 in 


. 1945 to 1.2 in 1946. This was the lowest 


fatality rate in American airline history 
and made it twice as safe to fly as to ride 






ernment, the airlines,” and 


the pilots 
themselves: 


@ Government: Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce William A. M. Burden de- 
manded that Congress resolve to mod- 
ernize the airway safety installations and 
provide the necessary funds. He blamed 
the Budget Bureau for eliminating or 
cutting drastically such appropriations in 
recent years. The airlines, Burden added, 
couldn't afford to finance the necessary 
improvements; their earnings fell from 
$33,378,040 in the first nine months of 
1945 to $4,186,026 in the same period 


last year. To finance an air safety pro- 
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Truman's men: The President and his Cabinet, in their first photo” with two new members, Secretaries Marshall - Harriman 


gram, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion suggested Federal taxes on aviation 
gasoline, airline revenue, or airplane 
tickets. 

€ Airlines: Brig. Gen. Milton Arnold, the 
Air Transport Association’s vice presi- 
dent, proposed a $77,700,000 program 
to counterattack the airlines’ greatest en- 
emy, bad weather, with four weapons: 
(1) High-intensity approach and runway 
lights to aid vision in any weather. Cost: 
$250,000 per airport. (2) The CAA-fa- 
vored Instrument Landing System (ILS), 
by which pilots are guided by radio 
in bad-weather landings. Cost: $70,000 
per runway. (3) The military-favored 
Ground Controlled Approach (GCA), in 
which ground radar operators “talk” the 
pilots down. Cost: $130,000 per runway. 
(4) Fog-dispersal equipment. Cost: 
$250,000 per airport. The CAA estimates 
that these four landing aids would have 
prevented one-third of recent scheduled 
airline accidents. 


€ Pilots; President David L. Behncke of 


the AFL Air Line Pilots Association 
wanted to: (1) Revive an air safety 
board, independent of the CAB and CAA, 


to investigate accidents; (2) test new 
equipment more carefully; (3) improve 
approach and runway lighting; (4) pro- 


vide better navigation ingtruments; (5) 


study excessive pilot fatigue; (6) elimi- 
nate fire hazards in aircraft, for which 
there no longer is “the slightest excuse.” 

While the Congressional committees 
considered such safety proposals, the na- 
tion’s most publicized air passenger, Pres- 
ident Truman, put in a solid plug for fly- 
ing. While he told his press conference 
that he was all for making flving safer, he 
explained that he, personally, felt as safe 
in an airplane as anywhere else. Having 
already planned a flying trip to Mexico, 
Texas, and Puerto Rico in early March, 
the President looked at it this way: If 
your number was up, you would get it 
whether you were on a plane or a train 
or something else. 


PRESIDENT: On Approval 


Seers who had been counting President 
Truman out of the political picture since 
the Republicans swept the Congressional 
elections in November got a sharp sur- 
prise last week. The Gallup poll reported 
that 48 per cent of the people today 
approved of Mr. Truman’s handling of 
his job, while only 39 disapproved and 
13 had no opinion. This represented a 


marked recovery from the low of last 
October when the figures read: approve, 
32; disapprove, 53; no opinion, 15, Mr. 
Truman, however, could hardly hope to 
recover his peak popularity of July 1945 
when the poll showed: approve, 87; dis- 
approve, 3; no opinion, 10. 


The Week 


Last week the President: 
@ Approved abandonment of the United 
States’ attempt to mediate between the 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists 


(see page 45), 

€ Knew of no reason for another Big 
Three conference, although he would be 
very much pleased to see Prime Ministers 
Stalin and Attlee in Washington. 


€ Planned to visit President Aleman of 


Mexico, ¢0 to Texas to accept an honor- 


ary degree from Baylor University (de- 
layed by Baptist frowns on his fancy for 
bourbon and poker), and witness Navy 
maneuvers off Puerto Rico—all during 
March. 


€ Insisted that he certainly did not favor 
any general rent increase (see page 25). 


€ Sidestepped a New York Times exclu- 
sive that he planned to poll the various 
state governors when faced with non- 
partisan problems of national importance. 
If such a story came from the White 
House, he said, it didn’t come from the 





* Clockwise around table: Anderson, Schwellen- 
bach,- Harriman, Krug, Hannegan, Patterson, Mar- 
shall, the President, Snyder, Clark and Forrestal. 


President; it may have come from the 
cooks. 

@ Promised to ask Congress to curb offi- 
cials taking state documents with them 
on retirement and planned to set a prec- 
edent by leaving his public papers in the 
White House when he moves out. 


€ Applauded as “a notable step along the 
road to industrial peace” an agreement 
between the AFL building trades unions, 
2,000,000 strong, and the nation’s con- 
tractors for voluntary arbitration of their 
labor disputes. 


€ Dropped in on a Statler Hotel banquet 
for House Minority Leader Sam Rayburn 
despite an attack of the “heaves” (laryn- 
gitis). Recalling that he had introduced 
Rayburn in 1943 as “the next Vice Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Truman chuckled: “Think of 
the trouble I would have saved myself if 
that had come about.” 

@ Asked Congress to extend for one year 
those parts of the Second War Powers 
Act giving him power to control sugar, 
rice, grain, fats and oils, freight cars, 


streptomycin, and other scarce items. If 


not extended, these powers would expire 
March 31. 


As if Mr. Truman hadn’t enough wor- 


ries, The New York Herald Tribune's 
Washington chief, Bert Andrews, gave 


him one more at his Saturday press com 


ference. Advising the President that 
“you've gotten yourself into an awful lot 
of trouble with the cat lovers of America” 
by casting aspersions on National Cat 
Week, Andrews said: “I thought you 
might like to say a few kind words for 
cats.” 

Thereupon Mr. Truman tried to square 
himself. He was neutral on felines. There 
were certain sorts of cats he was against, 
he remarked, but they have two legs. At 
that, May Craig, representing a string of 
Maine newspapers, broke in: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you're in another cat fight now, 
You don’t mean that all the two-legged 
cats are female?” No, replied Mr. Tru- 
man, only a very small part of them. 
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REDS: Young Bob's Warning 


The conclusions came from one of 
America’s outstanding liberals, the former 
chairman of the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, a man who throughout his 
21 years as United States senator from 
Wisconsin was a militant friend of labor. 


Robert Marion La Follette Jr. wrote in 
last week’s Collier’s:: 


€ The Communists have made their in- 


fluence felt even in Congress. 


(“In my opinion, Communist and fel- 
low-traveler activities in America have 
become a serious menace to our de- 
mocracy.” 

At times, La Follette declared, Com- 


munists and Communist sympathizers 


have infiltrated the staffs of several Con- 
gressional committees in an effort to twist 


4 ‘ ‘ 
thetr investigations to leftist ends. He 
named his own Civil Liberties Committee, 


the Pepper subcommittee on Wartime 


Health and Education, a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Kilgore subcommittee on War 
Mobilization, and the Murray Special 
Committee on Small Business. 

Congressional efforts to prevent such 
infiltration by attaching to appropriations 
bills riders barring Communists from gov- 
ernment jobs were characterized by La 
Follette as “naive.” It is a “mistaken 
theory,” said the ex-senator, “that they 
will graciously identify themselves _ if 
asked to do so.” 

La Follette’s solution: “Constant ex- 
posure,” 





International 
La Follette: “Constant exposure” 


RENTS: Paging Houdini 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming’s olive- 
drab-covered shoulders bore more than 
two pairs of silver stars last week. On 
them had fallen, deservedly or not, the 
blame for the Truman Administration’s 
latest blooper—what capital wits already 
had dubbed “The Big Rent Mystery.” 


As any officer and gentleman would, 
the black-browed, white-mustached di- 
rector of the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols (which includes OPA’s remnants) 
assumed his responsibility in public—be- 
fore a crowded hearing of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. It 
came in the form of a 3,500-word pre- 
pared statement, which, the general in- 
sisted, he had written himself. 

Fleming confessed he was the anony- 
mous “higher-up” who ordered the na- 
tionwide 10 per cent increase in rent ceil- 
ings which the White House barely 
stopped on Wednesday, Jan. 29, The 
general had been considering it a long 
time. He hadn’t known President Tru- 


man § rent-control views, although—corre. 


spondents could remind him—the Presi- 


dent had discussed with Fleming the 
matter of “liberalized” rents in hardship 


-cases the previous Friday, a day after 


Mr. Truman had announced at a press 


conference his belief that Congress should 
hold the line (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 3). 


Now You See It: Fleming said he 
had gone ahead of his own volition. “I 
felt that with the limited staff available 
to the Office of Price Administration, it 
might be beyond [OPA’s] administrative 
ability . . . expeditiously to grant the 
necessary individual adjustments. It 
seemed advisable to grant the over-all 
increase. 

Suddenly called out of Washington by 
the death of his mother, Fleming testi- 
fied, he had instructed his second-in- 
command, Deputy Administrator James 
W. Follin, to “put into effect” a 10 per 
cent rent raise order. “In my absence 
Mr. Follin requested final approval from 
the President. The President decided 
that an over-all increase would be un- 
warranted.” 

The President's decision, Fleming ad- 
mitted, had caught OPA with its stencils 
down. Mimeographs clacking out copies 
of the order were stopped. Reporters who 
had been tipped off on the raise, first by 
Congressional and CIO sources and then 


by OPA press agents, were sent empty- 
handed back to their offices. At the 
White House, Presidential Secretary 


Charles Ross hastily summoned reporters 
to reiterate Mr. Truman’s belief that rent 


ceilings should be held fast and that a 
raise Was a matter for Congress, 


Now You Don’t: If, in parts, Gener- 
al Fleming’s version of The Big Rent 
Mystery bore a resemblance to the staged 
confessions of a Moscow purge trial, 
that was mere coincidence. At least, the 
Banking Committee hearing showed there 
was some deviation from the party line. 
Sen. Charles Tobey of New Hampshire, 
the committee chairman, pounced on 
Fleming’s recommendation that the rent- 
control law be continued “substantially in 
its present form’—with no across-the- 
board increase. 

“Doesn't that contravene the judgment 
of you and your associates?” Tobey asked 
the OTC administrator. “Yes, _ sir,” 
snapped Fleming, admitting that he still 





Acme 
“Where’s Mama?” A little girl, led 
away by her father, looks back at the 
patrol wagon in which her mother is 
held, after a brawl between CIO pick- 
ets and nonstrikers at a Chicago plant. 





favored a 10 per cent increase for “ad- 
ministrative” reasons. “Then, when are 
you and your associates speaking what 
is in your minds?” Tobey shot back. 

Freshman Sen. Joseph McCarthy, Wis- 
consin Republican and once a Marine 
Corps private, got in his lick: “Is this 
testimony you are giving us today to 
protect the attitude of President Tru- 
man?” The general's face reddened, “I 
am an officer under the President and try 
to support his policies,” he said. 


Done With Mirrors: It was difficult 


to believe that Fleming had acted to raise 
rents—and the incomes of American land- 


lords by $576,000,000—on his own, With: 


out some sort of White House go-ahead. 
Increasingly, fingers pointed to “Assistant 
President” John R. Steelman, whose post 
at the President’s ear has been held by 
Counsel Clark Clifford since the recent 
coal strike. Some guessers guessed that 
Steelman, advocating that rents be raised, 
had won a tug-of-war among Truman’s 
advisers, and had told OTC to go ahead; 
then his order had been countermanded 
at the last moment when the opposition 
advisers won the President’s ear. Others 
thought Truman advisers had acted with- 
out his knowledge. 

Whatever had occurred, these develop- 
ments were definite: 


@ The Senate Banking Committee would 
recommend continuance of rent control, 
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but its Republican majority would write 


‘nan increase somewhere between Flem- 


ing’s 10 per cent and the 15 per cent 
proposed by landlords’ groups. 


@ As the week ended, President Tru- 
man told a specially called Saturday press 
conference that—once and for all—he be- 
lieved the rent line must be held, and 
that, if there was to be a raise, Congress 
would have to put it, into law, perhaps 
over his veto. As for General Fleming, the 
President said he would not be 


of the Ways and Means Committee were 


on record as favoring it, too. 


When the roll was called, the over- 
whelming majority of the Democrats 
upheld extension; the vote was 378 to 35. 
But during the debate, they had orated 
against it. Ignoring the fact that President 
Truman had initiated the measure, they 


blamed the Republicans for it. Out to . 


needle the Republicans, they could 


barely keep their faces straight as they 


. 


NEWSWEEK 


ord, Knutson did a slow bun. To have 


one of his own party side with the Demo- 


crats was the last straw. At breakfast. 


in the House cafeteria, Knutson chided 
Engel, charging that he was “following 
the CIO line.” It was all Engel needed. 
Soon the two men were barking at each 
other. “Don’t put your hands on me,” 
shouted Engel. “Don’t you put your 
hands on me, either,” retorted Knutson. 
No blows were struck. Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan Republican. 





punished or penalized. 
@ The White House’s face was still 
red. 


a 


CONGRESS: Tax Tempers 


In military parlance it was a 
“strategic withdrawal”; in any other 
language, however, it was an order 
to retreat while retreating was good. 
The news: the Republicans last 
week backed swiftly away from 
their campaign promise to cut in- 
come taxes 20 per cent across the 
board. Their new goal: an over-all 
reduction of 20 per cent, graduated 
to give the greatest relief to lower- 
bracket taxpayers. 

More than one Republican had 
been urging the retreat, but square- 
ly and belligerently in their way 
stood Rep. Harold Knutson of Min- 
nesota. As chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Knut- 
son would be the key man in writ- 
ing the new tax bill, and Knutson, 
of all Republicans, was the most 
vociferous in promising to cut in- 
come taxes across the board. 

Then three leading Republicans 
—Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. of 
Massachusetts, Majority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, and Rep. 
Leo E. Allen of Illinois—shifted their 
position toward a compromise. First, 
they talked it over with Knutson. Then, 
last Thursday, Jan. 30, they conferred 
with all the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Apparently 
they succeeded in convincing them, al- 
though how the cuts would be graduated 
remained uncertain. Speaker Martin told 
reporters: “We have got to know how 
much money can be saved to be dis- 
iributed [by cutting the budget] before 
we can decide on the specific details of 
the tax cut .. . Mr. Knutson concurs in 
the above, as does the overwhelming ma- 

jority of the membership.” 

Needle in the House: Until then, 
Democrats in the House had been giving 
the Republicans their first uneasy mo- 
ments since the 80th Congress convened 
a month ago. On Wednesday, the House 
had met to vote on extension of the war- 
time luxury taxes. Harry S. Truman had 
requested it; the Republicans had agreed 
to support it, despite Knutson’s earlier 
promise to slash excise taxes. If any meas- 
ure had ever been bipartisan, this was it, 
especially since the Democratic members 








accused them of breaking campaign 
promises. 

“The plain and simple fact,” cried 
Democrat Walter A. Lynch of New York, 
“is that what the Republicans promised 
before election and yes, even what they 
promised before the convening of the 
80th Congress, they now fail to fulfill.” 
Gleefully, the Democrats turned on Knut- 
son’s income-tax proposals. Rep. Aime J. 
Forand of Rhode Island exulted that the 
Republicans “find themselves in the posi- 
tion of a man who has a mouthful of hot 
potatoes and does not know whether to 
swallow them or spit them out.” 

The Democrats obviously were getting 
under Knutson’s skin. “These excise taxes 
are not our children,” he complained. 
“They were put on while you folks were 
in control.” 

And then unexpectedly the Democrats 
found support in Republican ranks. Rep. 
Albert J. Engel, Michigan Republican, 
put into The Congressional Record this 
warning: “If the Knutson bill is passed, 
it will place in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party the most effective campaign 
argument any party can have.” 

Next morning, when he read the Rec- 


Associated Press 
Rayburn’s new car: “The checks just blew in” 


came between them. But it wasn’t 
the last time Republican tempers 
would be taut. The Democrats had 
just begun to bait. 


Now Is the Time 


If the action wasn’t unprece- 
dented, at least it was unusual. As 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Rep. Carroll 
Reece last week called on rank-::nd- 
file Republicans to mobilize be hind 
the efforts of party leaders in ( .- 
gress to keep their campaign prom- 
ises. 

Especially he urged support of 
the GOP attempt to pare the Fed- 
eral budget. There would be tre- 
mendous pressure against the 
proposed cuts, he wrote 7,500 Re- 
publican party workers, and _ it 
would take powerful counterpres- 
sure to offset it. 

The consequence of failure: “An 
economic tailspin.” Reece was cer- 
tain the Republicans would not fail. 





Tribute to Service 


For Rep. Sam Rayburn to lose 
the House speakership was bad 
enough. Worse still, the Texas Dem- 
ocrat also lost to his Yankee Republican 
successor, Joseph W. Martin Jr., the black 
1941 Cadillac limousine which goes with 
the job. He was reduced not only to 
Minority Leader but to walking. 

Rayburn’s fellow Democrats couldn't 
stand that indignity. Rep. Frank W. 
Boykin, gargantuan Alabaman, proposed 
that Democratic members contribute $25 
each to buy a car. “The checks just blew 
in,” Boykin boasted, “like leaves falling 
in a fall breeze.” 

Last week Boykin presented Rayburn 
with the new car as John W. McCormack. 
who was reduced from Majority Leader 
last session to Minority Whip in the 80th 
Congress, looked on. It was a shiny 1947 
Cadillac-Fleetwood costing $3,602. Even 
as Speaker, Rayburn hadn’t done as well. 


That GOP Complexion 


A reporter asked Sen. Robert A. Taft 
last week what he meant when he said 
the Republican congressmen were much 
better-looking men than the Democrats. 

“That’s not what I said,” answered the 
Ohio Republican. “I said they looked 
much better to me.” 
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LABOR: Ball and Change 
Sen. Joseph H, Ball is a long (6 foot 


4 inch), shaggy man, who slumps when 
he walks and sprawls when he sits. At 
times last week it looked as though the 
Midwestern Republican were sitting on 
his back. Up for consideration before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare were four bills authored by the 
Minnesotan to curb labor. 

One would ban the closed shop; an- 
other, industrywide bargaining. The 
third would revamp the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act, by permitting 
employers to fire workers who remained 
on strike after an invitation to return. 
The fourth was a revised version of last 
session’s Case strike-curb bill. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28, as Ball squirmed in 
his chair, shifting his weight from the 
small of his back to his spine, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, who as Secretary of La- 
bor has been labor’s advocate, riddled 
the bills with criticism.* 

Schwellenbach had come prepared 
with a 54-page statement that insisted 
Ball’s proposals would create “industrial 
chaos.” He read it slowly, carefully, con- 
stantly interrupted by Ball, who kept 
snapping questions at him. 


The Secretary of Labor defended the 
check-off—a system whereby employers 
collect dues for unions by deducting 
them from the workers’ pay checks, “You 
want to give unions the power to tax— 
the same power the government has.” 
Ball barked. 

Different Dogs: The Secretary of 
Labor said that banning the closed shop 
would cause turmoil because “77 per 
cent of the nation’s wage earners work 
under some form of union security.” Ball 
jacked himself up in his chair to ask what 
difference there was in principle between 
the closed shop, which forces a man to 
join a union, and the yellow-dog con- 
tract, banned by law, which prevents 
him from joining. Ruefully, Schwellen- 
bach admitted there was no difference 
in principle; but there was, he insisted, 
a difference in “method of operation.” 

Schwellenbach had just recovered 
from a bad cold, and his back, hurt in a 
recent fall, pained him, so that he was 
forced to ask the committee for a recess 
to rest. But his discomfort was only 
Physical. He glowed with optimism. 
This, he avowed, was an era of good 
feeling. No labor curbs were necessary 
because 1947 would be a year of labor 
peace. 

This was an argument which Ball had 
anticipated and which he already had 
answered when he testified before the 
committee. Ball’s position: “The paralyz- 
Ing strikes of 1946 were not isolated 
strikes occurring in a vacuum. They were 
symptoms of something basically wrong 
in our national labor relations policy.” 

Ball’s four bills are intended to eradi- 
cate this “something.” Of them, the one 
with the most chance of enactment was 


—_—— 











. *For an_ opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 100. J 





Associated Press 
Ball: “Something basically wrong” 


the Case bill revision, which Ball pre- 
pared with the assistance of Senators 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and H. Alexander 


Smith of New Jersey. Its major provi- 
sions: 


Q Creation of a Federal mediation board 


independent of the Secretary of Labor. 
€ Requirement that employe welfare 
funds be jointly administered by em- 
ployer and union. 

@ Permission for supervisory employes to 
join unions, but no compulsion on em- 
ployers to bargain with such unions. 

@ Provision for unions to be sued for 
breach of contract. 

€ Ban on secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes. 

To Ball, secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes were “the worst abuses 
of labor power.” Schwellenbach admitted 
they were evils, but said Ball’s ban was 
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“too sweeping,” If the Secretary of Labor 


had any alternative proposals he kept 


them to himself. His 54-page statement 
added up to one sentence: Do nothing. 


ww 


SUGAR: Sweet Fifteen 


It was simple arithmetic. Sugar pro- 
duction was increasing all over the world: 
up 432,000 tons in the United States, up 
1,000,000 tons in Cuba, up 1,883,000 
tons in Europe. Add that all together and 
what do you get? Easy, answered the 
House Agriculture Committee with one 
voice: more candy, more pastries, more 
pies, more cakes, and more desserts for 
the American people. 

Unanimously the Committee recom- 
mended last week that in 1947 the ra- 
tioned American housewife should get at 
least 10, and probably 15, more pounds 
of sugar than last year’s 25. Could be 10, 
replied Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson. Fifteen, no. 


oJ 


FLORIDA: Unhappy Normalcy 
Only a boor would ask: “How’s busi- 


b] ‘ 
ness?” And strangely enough, business 
wasn’t bad. All that ailed Florida last 
week was an acute case of normalcy. 

Gone were the wonderful, wonderful 
wartime years, when black-marketeers 
gushed $1,000 bills and cost-plus con- 
tractors found more reasons to be in 
Florida than an Everglades alligator. But 
uncounted Americans could still afford to 
winter in Florida. At Miami and Miami 
Beach, at Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach, and up and down the East Coast, 
the story was the same. The vacationers 
were as numerous as ever at race tracks 
and beaches. But they were spending 
their money, not throwing it away. 

You could, if you wished, buy a sequin- 








International 

Death Comes to a Friend: The grief these three dogs feel is clearly shown 
on their faces as they mourn the death of a friend, killed by a passing car on Horace 
Harding Boulevard, near the site of the 1939 New York World's Fair. Photographer 
Leonard Victor, happening by, recorded their expressions of canine sorrow. 
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spangled bathing suit for $145, and there 
might even be a couple of last year’s 
$1,500 hand-painted neckties around 
(NEwswEEK, March 4, 1946). Neverthe- 
less, retail sales generally were off 20 to 
40 per cent, and it was the cheaper mer- 
chandise that moved from the shelves. 
Most luxuries simply gathered dust. The 
swankier Miami Beach shops clamored 
for permission from the Lincoln Road 
Association to run special sales in 
peak-season February—an _— unprece- 
dented appeal. 

Some vacationers might pay $37.50 a 
day for a hotel room, but no longer did 
they slip the hotel an extra ten under 
the counter for the privilege. The bell 
hops were receiving tips, not endow- 
ments. And it was the more reasonably 
priced hotels that were getting the busi- 
ness; the plush places were down 5 to 
20 per cent. 

At the race tracks, dog races, and jai- 
alai games, the crowds were even great- 
er than last year’s, but they weren’t bet- 
ting as much. As of last week, 910,442 
spectators had wagered $39,758,301, 
compared with 807,517 bettors for a total 
play of $42,300,527 in 1946. No more 
were the $100 windows jammed. Now it 


was the $2, $5, and $10 lines that drew 
the biggest crowds. 

Forgotten Norm: During the war- 
time years, Floridians had forgotten that 


normally the season lasts only ten weeks. 





Newsweek 
Back to norraalcy: Florida misses last year’s $100 bettors; now the $2 boys rule 


They had become so accustomed to va- . 


cationers arriving in the fall and staying 
through spring that when trains pulled in 
half empty last November and December, 
they were sure the depression was upon 
them. 

Hotel managers stood around in the 
lobbies wringing their hands as_ they 
waited for guests who didn’t arrive. Last 
year people were even paying to sleep 
on a floor; this year, at first, hotels were 
running at only 40 to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Not until January did the rooms 
begin to fill up. Florida had forgotten 
that was normal. ; 

Especially had the night-club owners 
forgotten. After charging $1.25 for a 
ham sandwich or $1.75 for potato salad 
—and getting it-they had begun to con- 
sider prices like those an integral part 
of the American way of life. They kept 
their old bills of fare, stocked up with 
high-priced entertainers, and waited for 
last year’s big spenders to flock back. It 
didn’t happen. During the first month, 
business was off 60 per cent. The enter- 
tainers performed for the waiters. 

The first casualty was the chi-chi 
Mocambo Club, which folded like an 
accordion with a wail and a whimper. 
The Copacabana, which was paying 
Danny Kave $20,000 a week, found that 
he was eating up the profits, in spite of 
a $7.50 minimum for beverages only. 


With his salary, the rest of the show, two 


bands, and overhead, the Copa needed 
to gross $40,000 a week just to break 
even. 


At that, it was doing better than most 
of the other night clubs. Lou Walters 
opened the Latin Quarter with a modest- 
ly budgeted, yet lavish and lengthy, show 
and comparatively modest prices for com- 
paratively edible food. It sounded like a 
sure-fire formula. It wasn’t. 

Villains A-Plenty: What this year’s 
visitors wanted was very modest enter- 
tainment. The popular-priced restaurants, 
which charged $2.50 to $4 for a steak 
dinner, were booming; there were lines 
outside cafeterias. The movies were 
jammed, and the rumba patios at the 
hotels were so packed that dancers could 

barely wiggle and twitch. The Miami 
Beach night clubs blamed the hotels 
for their agony, charging that many were 
keeping their bands playing after the 
official midnight closing. 

At West Palm Beach, however, the 


night-club owners found another cu)prit: 
the landlords. They declared that when 


ceilings were taken off seasonal rents, the 


‘. ‘ \y as ob be ’ do) ‘am avn) »>) 
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competition trom Bermuda and Havana, 


easily accessible for the first time since 
the war. Pan American had _ instituted 
special “Casino” planes,. which made 
night runs to Havana, returning in time 
for breakfast the next morning. Air- 
line traffic to and from Latin America 
was up 55 per cent. That, complained 
the night-club owners, was where the 
money was going. 

In the Dumps: There was still plenty 
of money around. In Miami and Miami 
Beach, bank deposits were $10,000,000 
greater than in 1946, which in turn had 
been 288 per cent above the prewar fig- 
ure. But the real-estate business was in 
the dumps, and it was the high-priced 
houses that couldn’t be sold, the high- 
priced apartments that went begging. 
Apartments renting for $1,500 or less for 
the season. were fully occupied; but you 
could find plenty for $1,500 to $7,500. 

The majority of realtors couldn't be- 
lieve the war was over. They quoted war- 
time prices for houses and looked puzzled 
when prospective buyers turned away. 
But a growing minority were realizing 
that prices would have to come down. It 
was certain that Miami realtors would 
not approach the 1946 record of $104,- 
000,000 in sales. 

Florida had discovered one thing: 
Dollar bills were money again, not con- 
fetti. : 


eo 


CRIME: Soft-Boiled Yeggs 


The business of robbing banks was up 


83 per cent in January, FBI agents re 


ported last week. Their records show‘ 
twelve banks stuck up, compared with 
nine in December and eight in November. 


With business flourishing, little wondes 
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‘that the trade attracted two out-of-the- 


ordinary recruits: 


€ Mrs. Opal Dixon, 35-year-old itinerant 
waitress and mother of two grown and 
pretty daughters, awaited trial for the 
holdup of the Des Moines Bank & Trust 
Co. She had waved an astringent-filled 
hypodermic syringe at a cashier, threat- 
ened to “blow this place to pieces,” and 
calmly walked out with $2,950. It was 
her second “job”; on Dec. 26, Mrs. Dixon 
had robbed a St. Louis bank. That time 
she used a gun. 


@ Jack Dan Peavler, a fuzzy-chinned, 
undersized 14-year-old boy from the 
Ozark mountain country where Jesse 
James and Baby-Face Nelson once oper- 
ated, was under arrest in Joplin, Mo., on 
a charge of holding up two Missouri 
banks in one day for shad of $5,380. 


ro 


CITIES: Saga of Nob Hill 


Oh, the rain is slanting sharply, and 
the Norther’s blowing cold, 


When the ctle, teats, va Lqaggngd. Qo. 
* Peng HG WW 


The idea of scrapping San Francisco's 


clanging, reeling cable cars had all the 
appeal of seizing a bone from a bulldog. 
Sentimental San Franciscans and visitors 
alike could scarcely visualize old Nob Hill 
without these historic “struggle-buggies.” 
When their junking was hinted in 1945, 
a sergeant pleaded from Iwo Jima: “Tear 
down the bay bridges, but leave our cable 
cars alone.” 

When the idea came up again last 
week, an old San Franciscan phoned 
Mayor Roger Lapham from Omaha to 
warn: “Don’t you dare touch those cable 
cars.” A newspaper headline told the 
story: “JUNK THE CABLE CARS? WHY, MR. 
LAPHAM, HOW COULD YOU?” 


Foot-brake, wheel-brake, slot-brake, 
and gong, 
You've got to keep ’em working, or you'll 
soon be going wrong! 


San Francisco and cable cars had been 
inseparable since 5 am. Aug. 1, 1873, 
when the first endless cable began hum- 
ming beneath Clay Street. The inventor, 
a gold prospector named Andrew S. Hal- 
lidie, ordered the first test car’s gripman, 
known to history only as Jimmie, to “take 
her down.” Jimmie took one look down 
the precipitous hill, whose lower reaches 
were shrouded in fog. He got cold feet 
and quit. Hallidie took over the grip and 
made the test descent safely. 

The cable car’s first public trip that 
aftemoon became a civic celebration. The 
car was designed for 30 passengers. It 
carried 90, some perched on the roof or 
clinging to the “stringers” (running 
boards), Thus began the local theory that 


a cable car was never loaded until it be- 








“From “Ballad of the Hyde Street Grip,” 
Gelett Burgess, , wil 


came invisible under a cloak of humanity. 

The story goes that Lt. Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle once boarded a Powell Street 
cable car and held his breath desperately 
while it lunged down the steep incline 
toward Market Street. After the car bare- 
ly missed several autos, the flier bailed 
out, observing: “A man’s entitled to a 
chance.” He wasn’t willing to trust the 
1%-inch cables of steel and hemp, 12,500 
to 18,600 feet long, which move con- 
tinuously at 8 to 10 miles an hour 
beneath narrow slots in the pavement, or 
the grips by which the cars hang onto 
the cables. ‘ 


How the pulleys slap and rattle! How 
the cables hum and whip! 

Oh, they sing a gallant chorus, on 
the Hyde Street Grip! 


It was in 1888 that cable cars reached 
their peak. That year, their tracks 
stretched 60 miles and carried 67,000,000 
passengers—paying passengers, that is. 
Traditionally, 20 per cent ride free. The 
conductors just can’t get to them. When 


conductors collect the nickels, they press a 
“punch,” which rings up the fare like a 


cash register. Some conductors used to 
pocket the money and ring up the fares 
on fake noise-makers hidden in their 


sleeves. These were called “brother-in- 
laws.” They were manufactured com- 


mercially ad sold for $7 each. 





European 
Passing of the cable car? They sang a gallant chorus . . . in San Francisco 


After that zenith in the ’80s, cable cars 
began fighting a losing battle in San 
Francisco; by the turn of the century they 
were disappearing from such cities as 
Oakland, St. Louis, Washington, Chicago, 
New York, and Hoboken. Most San Fran- 
cisco lines never resumed operation after 
the 1906 earthquake and fire. Only two 
are running today. The city-operated 
Powell Street line, up Nob Hill, loses 
$700 daily and cost the city $87,000 last 
year in accidents. The privately owned 
California Street line barely keeps its 
head above the fiscal fog. The youngest of 
the 74 cable cars still in use is aged 41. 
Both cars and tracks need major repairs 
and replacements, which are no longer 
manufactured. Plainly, it was time for 
action. 


And the flash of Angel Island 
breaks across the channel rip, 


As the hush of midnight falls upon 
the Hyde Street Grip! 


Last week Mayor Lapham, calling San 
Francisco’s transit system its “No. 1 head- 


ache,” announced that he planned to junk 
the cable cars. Although he admitted that 


“there are strong sentimental reasons for 
keeping this old, ingenious, and novel 


method of transportation,” he argued: 
“The fact remains that sentimentalists 


don’t have to pay the bills.” He presented 
the city with a fait accompli; he had 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 




















One of the virtues of Warren R. 
Austin, our representative on the Se- 


curity Council, is that he realizes that 


peace cannot be organized in a month 
or a year. He has a high vision of what 
the United Nations might, and ought 


(0, grow into, But he docs not belittle 


the obstacles that have to 
come. His realism about 
these impressed the mem- 


hove of Congress and policy 


making officials with whom 
he talked last month in 
Washington. 


Like others who have had 


experience in international 
negotiations since the war 


ended, Mr, Austin wants 


be over- 





plenty of strength at his 
back. He thinks he may 
need it for a long time to 


come, That is the significance of his 
recommendation that Congress enact 
universal military training. 

A year ago we were disarming as 


' ‘ ‘ 
rapidly as We could and hesitating 
about giving economic support to the 
bastions of democracy. That disastrous 


trend was checked, The rest of the 


world was gradually assured that we 
were not quite ready to throw in our 
hand. However, it was remarked at 


the time that instead of a big stick 


to back their talk, Secretary Byrnes 
and Senators Vandenberg and Con- 


nally had only a twig, This sardonic 
comment undervalued the atom bomb, 
our long-range aircraft, and our Navy. 


But we certainly created the impres- 


° ‘ 

sion that we were in a hurry to get 
back to our own affairs and that once 
again, as after the first world war, we 


thought words were an adequate sub 


stitute for power in making and keep- 
ing the peace. 


We have not vet obliterated that 
impression. All the members of Con- 
gress may not know it, but there is 

’ 


‘ ] | U 
probably not an embassy ” \\ ashing- 
ton or a foreign office in the world 
which does not know that a heavy cut 


’ ' ’ | . , YT) 
in the President's budget tor next veat 
means the weakening of American for- 
eign policy. A big reduction cémnot be 


made without cutting into the allow- 


ances for the armed services and for 
financial support of our foreign policy. 
It is a grave question whether Mr. 


Truman did not squeeze the budget 


for the armed services too tight before 
he sent it to Congress. 


Congress is supposed to set a ceiling 


on appropriations for the next fiscal 
vear by Feb. 15. There is serious dan- 








Long Haul to Peace 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ger that the Republicans will fix this 
ceiling so low that they will find that 


they cannot meet it without weaken- 
‘ 


. ‘ 

ing the supports of our foreign policy. 
That is why Rep. Clarence Cannon 

of Missouri, the ranking Democratic 


member of the House Appropriations 


Committee, has proposed that the 
rafting of the Congression- 


al budget be delayed until 


after the Moscow confer 


ence. This proposal moves in 
the right direction. But it re- 
veals a tendency in Congress 


to think of a secure peace as 


being something that will 
spring full grown from 


another conference or two, 





Even among those who 
agree that the armed serv- 
ices should not be cut much, 


if any, next year, there are some 


who talk about big savings that prob- 
ably can be made in the year fol- 
lowing. They may say that we 


chouldn't disarm before others do, but 


they seem to think that mutual reduc- 
tion of arms by international agree- 


ment is just around the corner, 


" ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Every indication that Congress 
looks on the organization of peace as a 
short-term proposition weakens our 


foreign policy and reduces the chances 


of getting a firm peace. The Russians 
still believe that we will get tired and 


quit the game, This is shown very 


clearly in Korea, where they have 
blocked the execution of the Moscow 
agreement of December 1945 on join- 


‘ ‘ ' 

ng the Russian and American zones 
of occupation and setting up a provi- 
sional Korean government. Undoubt- 


edly thev believe that we will pull out 
eventually and let them swallow the 
entire country. The sensible course for 
us is to make it plain that we are pre- 
pared to stay in Korea for 50 years 
rather than permit it to become a 


Soviet puppet. We should send a high 
commissioner and an economic mission 


and dig in “for the duration.” 


It is difficult to make the rest of 


the world believe we are really serious 
about making a sound peace and see- 
ing that it is kept when so many 


ye 
doubts surround our military and for- 
eign economic policies. These doubts 
will not begin to clear up until we 


think and plan as if the organization 


of the peace would take ten, fifteen, 
or twenty-five years. If we think and 


plan on that basis we may get a rea- 


sonably firm peace in less time. If 
we don’t we may never get it. 


AY 














already ordered ten twin-engined buses 
supposedy capable of mounting even 


Nob Hill. 
Despite Mayor Lapham s attempt t9 


quiet the “sentimentalists,” his action 
produced so vehement an outcry that 


President Marshall Dill of the Public 


Vtilities Commission suggested “Perhaps 


the voters should decide the future of 
cable cars.” The likeliest compromise: 
The city might abandon the Powell Street 


line but buy the California Street line and 


keep it in operation. Its deficit would be 
charged off to tourist advertising. 


—_—— 


VETERANS: Wrrit in Sand 


Five and ten a day, the letters arrived 


at the War Department last weeks The 


story was always the same. The widow 
or parents of a GI killed in battle couldn’t 
get his will probated and their inherit- 


ance was interminably fouled up in red 


tape. The main reasons: witnesses had 


' either been killed or had left the Army 


and couldn’t be traced. 


During the war, the Judge Advocate 


Generals Department had tried to avoid 
just this problem. Some 3,500 legal offi- 


cers had helped GI's make out wills, Each 


soldier was to be instructed to write the 
will in his handwriting and have it 
witnessed by three persons from his own 


home town. 


All told, 1,200,000 men made GI wills. 
But all too often JAGD specifications 


were ignored, Sometimes commanders 


lined up whole regiments before embar- 
kation and ordered all men who had not 
made wills to fill in mimeographed forms, 


' ' | ) 
which were witnessed hy any CT's who 
were handy. The soldiers embarked with 
the comfortable feeling that their loved 


ones had been taken care of, But in many 


cases they were wrong. Beneficiaries 
found that each state had its own require- 


ments, Most insisted that witnesses ap- 


pear in court to authenticate the will 
before it was probated. Eight states re- 
quired more than the two witnesses which 


many Cl wills hore. 


To minimize these flaws, the Army, 
backed by the Justice Department, re- 


commended in 1944 that the 48 states 


adopt a law to standardize the probation 
of wills. It specified that, if witnesses 


were dead or missing, two other people 


could verify the soldier’s signature and 
the will would be considered valid. 
Twenty-six states adopted this plan as 


‘ 
law. But the rest took no action. 
Last week the War and Justice Depart- 
ments tried again. They urged the legisla- 


tures of these states, now.that they have 


reconvened, to pass the bill as quickly as 
possible. The Veterans Administration 


Warned veterans who still hold “GI wills 


to make new ones. If the War and Justice 
Departments could help it, Americans 


were not going to be outdone by the am 
cient Roman adage which stated: “The 


will of a soldier shall be honored, though 
it be writ in sand.” 
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Everybody's Club ... Admission 54 


Your neighborhood fountain with ice-cold Coke—for good- 
Is as friendly a spot as — fellowship and the fountain 


u'll find. It’s everybody’s are inseparable ... and the 


\ ' 
tb. These, over sparkling admission is only Se. 


ca-Cola, you get together 
Coke = Coca-Cola 


*‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 


‘. There folks come to the registered trade-marks which distinguish 


‘y the pause that refreshes the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


h old friends or meet new 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





POPERSENCE 14S THE BEST TEACHER / 

































EXPERIENCE | 
TAUGHT MILLIONS 


the Differences in 
Cigarette Quality 








...and now the demand for Camels 
— always great 
—is greater than ever in history. 





URING the war shortage of cigarettes 
... that’s when your “T-Zone” was 
really working overtime. 

That’s when millions of people found that 
their “T-Zone” gave a happy okay to the 
rich, full flavor and the cool mildness of 
Camel's superb blend of choice tobaccos. 

And today more people are asking for 
Camels than ever'before in history. But, no 
matter how great the demand: 


We do not tamper with Camel quality. We 
use only choice tobaccos, properly aged, and 
blended in the time-honored Camel way! 


& 
| 
‘ 
f 






R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.© 


According loarcecenu 
Nationwide SUPE): 


More Doctors 
SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette 




















Your T-ZONE’ 
will tell you... 
T FOR TASTE... 
T FOR THROAT... 
That your proving ground & 
for any cigarette. See 
if Camels dont 
suit your T-ZONE’ 
toa'T’ 










Doctors too smoke for pleasure. 
And when three independent 
research organizations — asked 
113,597 doctors —What cigarette 
do you smoke, Doctor ?—the 
brand named most was Camel! 
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School Daze 


Before leaving for London, Ambassador 
O, Max Gardner submitted patiently, if 
not always too attentively, to “indoctrina- 
tion” lectures by State Department ex- 
perts. Last week, during a lesson on the 
complexities of French politics and their 
effect on Franco-British relations, Gardner 
interrupted the speaker. “You're just the 
man who can help me,” he said. “Suppose 
my wife wants to go to Paris and buy 
some clothes. What will she need?” 

Suppressing his pique, the expert re- 
plied: “Just a lot of francs, sir. That’s all.” 


os 


The Ghost Walks Again 


When Congress, after lengthy debate 
last year, created the Atomic Energy 
Commission, official Washington felt hap- 
pier. The ghost of military vs. civilian 
control of the atom had been exorcised. 
Last week, however, it rose to haunt the 
five civilian commissioners whose nomi- 
nations were under scrutiny by a Senate 
committee. 

The commissioners, headed by Chair- 
man David E. Lilienthal, had to take two 
hard jolts whose timing appeared curious- 
ly coincidental. First, senators grilling 
Lilienthal charged that his group was by- 
passing its Military Liaison Committee; 
second, Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson suddenly found a job on the com- 
mittee for Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. 

The Saber Rattles: Having Groves 
thrust upon them without warning was 
even more of a shock to the commission- 
ers than the senatorial accusations. As 
boss of the Manhattan District, Groves 
had become a symbol of military control 
of atomic energy. Furthermore, despite 
his outward graciousness during the peri- 
od in which the civilian group was 
assuming control, there was a feeling that 
Groves found it difficult to vield his war- 
time powers. Believing he was not whole- 
hearted about sharing his vast knowledge, 
the commissioners turned to his députy, 
the scholarly Col. Kenneth D. Nichols, for 
much of their indoctrination. 

For atomic scientists, many of whom 
consider Groves excessively unyielding on 
the lifting of security barriers to atomic 
research, his reemergence was also bitter. 
At the week end the behind-the-scene sit- 
uation was tense. Some observers even , 
saw the possibility of the commissioners® 
esigning, 

Lenient Liaison: Meanwhile, for the 
six Army and Navy officers who are al- 
teady on the Military Liaison Committee, 
these events threatened to bring to an 
end several months’ serene relations with 
each other and with the Atomic Energ 
Commission. They also meant farewell to 
a genial, easygoing co-member, Maj. 
Gen. Lunaford E. Oliver, whose place 


Will be taken by Groves, 


As the group which must be consulted 
by the civilian commission on all military 
applications of atomic power, the Military 
Liaison Committee has more power than 
its name implies. Its members will work 
closely with the commission on develop- 
ment, manufacture, and storage of atomic 
weapons. Through its acquaintance with 
the plans and programs of the Army and 
the Navy on one hand, and with the 
activities of the civilian commission on 
the other, it will not only become a 
repository of knowledge but play an im- 
portant role in policymaking. 

The chairman and senior member of 
the military unit is Lt. Gen. Lewis H. 
Brereton, a stocky, graying flier who com- 
piled an impressive war record as an AAF 
commander in the Far East and later in 
the Middle East and with the First 
Allied Airborne Army in Europe. Other 
members include Col. John H. Hinds, a 
youthful field artilleryman who was on 
Gen. Omar Bradley’s wartime staff, and 
three rear admirals representing the 
Navy. These are: William S. Parsons, 
a scientist who helped design the atom 
bomb; Thorvald A. Solberg, whose ex- 
perience at Bikini makes him an authority 
on atom bombs vs. ships, and Ralph A. 
Ofstie, a leading naval aviator. 

The fact that only Parsons and Solberg 
could qualify as experts on nuclear fission 
and atomic explosives hadn't troubled the 
committee; actually its members believed 
omission of Manhattan District veterans 
eliminated the possibility of any “old 
school tie” feeling. But 
Secretary Patterson and 
Chief of Staff Eisen- 
hower felt differently. 
They wanted to strength- 
en the Army side of the 
committee and believed 
Groves was best qualified 
to replace Oliver, a vet- 
eran armored-force com- 
mander without experi- 
ence in atomic energy. 

Signs of Storm: Pat- 
terson’s appointment of 
Groves, now on leave in 
Florida, startled the 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. At least one of the 
commissioners first 
learned of it from a 
NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent last Friday. When 
news of Groves’s appoint- 
ment spread and its sig- 
nificance was appreciated, 
that part of the press 
which had opposed mili- 
tary controls was ex- 
pected to protest. 

Some of those con- 
cerned hoped that Groves, 
who has long wanted to 


leave the Army for an 


attractive position with private industry, 


would solve everything by accepting a 
reported offer of czardom over the All- 
American Conference of professional foot- 


ball teams. 


Atomic Age 


A War Department bulletin-board an- 
nouncement last week offered courses in 
elementary fencing (Italian style) to 
young officers. 


Capitol Footnotes 


Sen. Charles W. Tobey, interrupting a 
committee witness who cited a Baltimore 
woman living alone in four rooms as an 
argument against rent control, asked: “Is 
she a very big woman?” . . . Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Alben W. Barkley told a 
book-carrying passenger in a Capitol ela- 
vator that he couldn't have brought it to 
a better place. The book’s title: “Nothing 
but Murder” . . . Rep. John E. Rankin 
offered his colleagues his interpretation 
of the elections: “It wasn’t a Republican 
victory; it was just a delousing of the 
Democratic party” . . . Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg has a stock answer for news- 
men who inquire about his presidential 
aspirations: “I will not run unless nomi- 
nated, and I will not serve unless elected” 

. . Sen. Chan Gurney, Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, is 
afraid that cadets and midshipmen will 
be known as “camids” after unification 


. . « When the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Housing Bill was introduced in the House 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler, opponents 
tagged it the “wet cellar” bill. 


PPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPPPPPPPPOLPPPOPPCDOO®? 








The Kiss: Sen. Kenneth McKellar, veteran Tennessee 
Democrat, gets a kiss from his young niece, Donna, on 
his 78th birthday, which came in the midst of his grudge 


fight against David E. Lilienthal’s atomic energy job. 
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PALESTINE: Travail in Zion 


Dov Bela Gruner wore his red uni- 
form as a badge of courage. It indicated 
that he was going to die. As he sat in 
the death cell of the Central Prison in 
Jerusalem clad in the garb of the con- 
demned, Dov Gruner had happily passed 
beyond earthbound reasoning. 
The centuries-old grievances of 
a race that had produced few 
fanatics now seemed to burst 
forth. For Gruner came straight 


from the pages of “Thieves in 
the Night,” Arthur Koestler’s un- 


derstanding novel of Jewish ter- 
rorists, 

Gruner was born 33 years ago 
on the broad plains of Hungary. 
But some almost forgotten in- 
stinct drew him to the bare, nar- 
row hills of Palestine. For five 
years he fought through the war 


with the British Army against 
the common enemy. Then he re- 


tumed to Palestine-and began 
to fight against the British as a 
member of the terrorist under- 
ground, Last April he was cap- 
tured during an attack on a 
police station. 

All last week Gruner sat in his 
cell and argued through a shat- 
tered jaw—injured during _ his 
ceapture-with Asher Levitsky, a 
prominent lawyer. Rabbis also 
came to the Central Prison and stroked 
their beards as they watched the strange 
fire in Gruner’s black eyes. Twice they per- 
suaded him to appeal against the death 
sentence imposed by the British for his 
terrorist activities. Twice he agreed— 


but on the ground of legality, not merey. 
But each time the fanaticism welled up, 
and Gruner refused to appeal. 


The British did not want to execute 
Gruner. They understood his courage if 
not his moral code. But they feared a 
fatal weakening of their authority if they 


did not meet this challenge. The execu- 
tion had been scheduled for Feb. 4. On 


Feb. 3, Lt. Gen. Sir Alan Cunningham, 
British High Commissioner, backed down 


to the extent of allowing the execution to 
be postponed “for some weeks,” as a 


government source announced. To that 
extent Gruner had won. But events in 
Palestine now moved toward a_ show- 
down on Jarger matters than one man’s 
life. The day of reckoning for a country, 


a policy, and a race was at hand. 





Zero Hour 

There was little more hope in London 
than in Palestine itself as the Palestine 
conference reopened on Jan. 27, The 
Arabs flatly refused to discuss partition, 
a solution urged on the Cabinet by 


Arthur Creech Jones, British Colonial 
Secretary. The few Jews who came to 
London now talked about packing up 
and going home. The British Cabinet it- 
self failed to reach a decision. Winston 
Churchill again suggested that the Unit- 
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General Cunningham invokes the power 
of British arms in Palestine 
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ed States share in “all the bloodshed, 
odium, trouble and expense. 

While London talked, zero hour ap- 
proached in the Holy Land. Armored 
cars rumbled through almost-empty Jeru- 
salem streets. British Tommies unwound 
barbed wire around barracks and ad- 
ministration buildings. Britons, Arabs, 
and Jews moved warily and quickly, dis- 
appearing indoors at nightfall. 

Palestine tottered on the: brink of 
wholesale violence. In retaliation for the 
British decision to hang Gruner, Irgun 
Zvai Leumi terrorists on Jan. 26 
kidnapped a British business- 
man, Maj. H. I. Collins, from his 
Jerusalem home. The next day 
six masked men walked into a 


Tel-Aviv courtroom and abduct: 
ed Judge Ralph Windham, The 


Irgun wamed: If Gruner is 
killed, the British will pay heav- 
ily. On Jan. 27 the British High 
Commissioner temporarily  sus- 
pended Gruner’s sentence. The 
Irgun set the two Britons free. 

‘Supreme Idiocy’: Then, on 
Jan. 31, the Government put an 


Order-in-Council into effect. It 
ordered the immediate evacua- 


tion from Palestine of all British 
women and children. Its drastic 


provisions further included all 
“nonessential” British civilians, 


including government officials. 
They were told to pack what 


they could in one large bag, take 
only $80 in cash, and be ready 
to leave at once. 


‘ b] ral ‘ ‘ : 
Palestine’s British inhabitants 
protested indignantly. Business- 


men hotly cabled London that the move 


would mean “loss of British prestige and 
serious damage to commercial interests.” 


Some wives said they would stage a sit- 
down strike. A. P. S. Clark, manager of 
Barclay’s Bank in Jerusalem, cried: “If my 
‘ »” ‘ 
wife goes, [ go.” Asked how many wives 
were opposing the directive, a govern- 
ment spokesman replied glumly: “I only 


‘ ‘) 
know my wife says they'll have to drag 
her away with grappling irons.” Homer 


Bigart, New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent, cabled: “The general feeling 


expressed by those British civilians not 
speechless with wrath was that the Brit- 


ish Government had achieved a supreme 
piece of idiocy.” 

In a driving rain on Jan. 31 more than 
500 families sloshed through ankle-deep 
wud into the Allenby barracks in Jeru- 
salem. Small children lugging pet dogs 


and cats under their arms trudged tear- 
fully between the triple rows of barbed- 


wire into the enclosure. From the barracks 
they would be taken on buses and sleep- 
ing cars to Sarafand military encampment 
and Haifa. British ships already were 
nearing the Palestine coast to pick up the 
évacuées. 

The unpopular order paved the way 
for the imposition of martial law in 
Palestine. Martial law would virtually 
close down all business and social activity 
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"Tractors replace horses- de-da, de-da, de-da . . .” "es 





Giles—London Express 


Britain’s winter weather brought out tea kettles, snow shovels—and horse laughs 


among Palestine’s more than 600,000 
Jews and 1,000,000 Arabs. And it would 
clear the battlefield for an all-out war be- 
tween the British and the Jewish ex- 
tremists. 


BRITAIN: The Great Frost 


Last week stray dogs and Englishmen 
walked out in the midday snow. All over 
Europe a frigid wave clamped down for 
the third time this winter. It struck un- 
prepared Britain hardest. Day after day 
newspapers headlined stories about what 
they called “the great frost.” The London 
Evening Standard ran an editorial on the 
virtues of American central heating. 

Temperatures ranged from London’s 
record-breaking 16 above to Northolt’s 
unheard-of 9 below. Water pipes froze; 
trains ran hours behind schedule, and 
cars and buses stalled in snowdrifts some- 
times 10 feet deep. With roads blocked 
and whole towns isolated, supplies of 
coal and coke, bread, milk, and beer 


became disturbingly low. Some 1,000,000 | 


workers were temporarily frozen out of 
their jobs as British industry reached a 
state of partial paralysis. 

In Bath the hot-water fountains of the 
famous spa froze. In Bristol 30 second- 
hand pianos were chopped up and carted 
away for fuel. In London failure of the 
gas pressure darkened 1,400 miles of 
streets. The gates of Hyde Park, open all 
during the war, were closed to prevent 
traffic accidents on the park’s icy roads. 
Butchers put their meat in refrigerators 
to keep it warm. 

At 9 p.m. on the night of Jan. 28, 
Londoners, some wearing woolen “Ba- 
laklava helmets” under their bowlers, 
paused to listen in dismay. Frost had 
hardened the rubber buffers on the strik- 
ing arm of Big Ben. London’s ancient 
and well-beloved timekeeper, which had 
survived five years of bombings, had 
struck a sour note. 

Misery Compounded: In Germany 
the Elbe River froze solid. Long-funneled 
Rhine River tugs were forced to give up 


their struggle against sharp-edged float- 
ing ice. While irrepressible children 
coasted among Berlin’s snow-mantled 
ruins and skated on the Landwehr Kanal, 
their elders battled with 10-above-zero 
cold in rooms that were neither heated 
nor winterproof. In six weeks 60 Ber- 
liners froze to death. Another 188 were 
hospitalized with frozen limbs and 19,000 
treated for frostbite. 

In France snow covered Riviera beaches. 
Inhabitants of the southern town of 
Toulouse watched their thermometers in 
amazement as they dropped to 5 above 
zero—the lowest in 95 years. Paris, where 
temperatures were no _ higher, had no 
electricity two days of the week and 
no gas for four hours every afternoon. 
Disrupted coal shipments threw 22,000 
out of work and closed half the city’s 
schools. Vegetable deliveries were cut 
50 per cent and milk supplies dwindled. 
Hundreds of Parisians huddled in the 
stuffy, malodorous corridors of the Métro 
where there was a little warmth. Others. 
hardy enough to braye the chill winds 
blowing along the Champs-Elysées, 
watched an epic snowball battle be- 
tween French marines and Paris’s few 
remaining GI’s. 


Improper 


London newspapers last week head- 
lined a scandal in a teacup at Oxford 
University. Shocked proctors had banned 
the undergraduate magazine Cherwell 
because the current issue included a 
questionnaire for Oxford women. It was 
harmless—except for questions 25 and 26. 
They ran: 25—If unmarried, have you 
experienced sexual intercourse? 26—In 


Oxford? 


Good-by, Good Luck 


All the king’s horses stayed in their 
stalls in the Royal Mews because of 
Britain’s arctic weather. The gilt-trimmed 
Jandau remained in Buckingham Palace 
carriage house. Hence on Jan. 31, the 
royal family left London on their three- 
month tour of South Africa in a black 
Daimler limousine and the state cere- 
mony planned for their departure was 
curtailed. 

Out the “Buckhouse” gates, down the 
Mall, past South Africa House, through 
Whitehall, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth rode, side by side. Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose sat on 
jump seats in front of them. The king, 
wearing an admiral’s uniform, saluted: 
the queen and the princesses waved as 
quietly affectionate crowds standing two 
deep in the slush called “good-by and 
good luck.” 

At dingy, bomb-scarred Waterloo Sta- 
tion more people cheered and shouted 
“God-speed.” They craned eagerly for a 
glimpse at the new royal wardrobes, 
made by Hartnell and Molyneux, and 
noted that Princess Elizabeth looked 
smart in a light blue coat and wide off- 
the-face hat. Margaret Rose wore a salm- 
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on pink coat and a matching Juliet cap 
with two feathers. The princesses shivered 
as they excitedly bade farewell to friends 
for their first trip outside Britain. 

Queen Mary stood sedately, smiling 
but almost blue with the cold in her usual 
lavender coat. Prime Minister Attlee and 
his ministers shook hands and said good- 
by. The royal party moved down the 
sand-sprinkled entrance to platform 11 
and the Southern Railway train of newly 
painted Pullman carriages drawn by a 
decorated locomotive. 

Royal Austerity: A 21-gun salute 
und 6,000 cheering townsfolk greeted the 
roval family at Portsmouth. Huge flood- 
lights lit the snowcovered H.M.S. Van- 
guard, Britain’s 42,500-ton battleship, 
which will carry them to Cape Town. 
At 7:22 a.m., Feb. 1, three minutes ahead 
of schedule, the Vanguard moved out into 
the harbor. A Royal Marine band boomed 
“God Save the King.” The king replied 
with a time-honored message to the Ports- 
mouth command and the Home Fleet to 
“splice the main brace” (extra rum ra- 
tions all hands). 

During their seventeen-day voyage, 
the royal family will occupy a_ self-— 
contained suite on the shelter deck. 
A Mayfair decorator chose beige and 
blue for the king’s 33- by 20-foot 
cabin. The dining room, which seats 
22. is ivory with a bright blue car- 
pet, and the day cabin coral with 
sea-green chintz printed with galleons 
under full sail. The queen’s 
and the princesses’ cabins 
have ivory cretonne with a 
lily and rosebud design. 
The London Times _ noted: 
“*Austerity’ has been properly 
observed . . . 
being left unpaneled . . . their 
rivets exposed.” The royal party 
has 30 household secretaries, 
equerries, ladies in waiting (two 
for the queen, one for Eliza- 
beth, none for Margaret Rose), 
a physician, valets, dressers, 
maids, a hairdresser, a barber, 
and two London bobbies. 

Entertainment will be pro- 
vided by exhibition flving off 
the aircraft carrier H. M.S. Im- 
placable, deck fennis, the latest 
movies, and “housie housie” 
(an English version of bingo). 


Lav Off, Macduff 


Harold Norman and Anthony 
Oakley prided themselves on 
the realistic duel they staged 
in the last act of “Macbeth” 
at the Oldham Theater near 
Manchester. Last week the 
realism became too real. A slip 
of the dagger put Norman 
(Macbeth) in the hospital. 
Oakley (Macduff) had acci- 
dentally plunged all but an 
inch of his 6-inch steel dagger 
into Norman’s stomach. 


cabin bulkheads Mester 


EGYPT: Home in the Sudan 


While King Farouk looked on from the 
royal gallery, Premier Mahmoud Fahmy 
Nokrashy Pasha rose to reveal to the 
anxious Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
a momentous decision: Egypt would hale 
Britain before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for its failure to hand over 
the Sudan. The deputies burst into wild 
applause. 

But soon they began to fight. Nok- 
rashy’s shouting critics denounced him 
for failing to get the Sudan in direct 
negotiation. His supporters defended the 
refusal to compromise that had caused 
the breakdown of nine months of nego- 
tiation with Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin. Name-calling gave way to fist- 
fights. The premier himself separated 
two deputies who were wrestling on the 
speaker's dais. 

The brawl reflected the frustration of 
Egyptian politicians. Goaded by the na- 
tionalistic Wafd party, they had already 
won the first of their long-sought de- 
mands: Britain had agreed to evacuate 
Egypt and had actually begun to do so. 
But this success, culminating decades of 
agitation, only sharpened another soar- 
ing ambition—permanent sovereignty over 
the Sudan. Britain’s rebuff on this de- 
mand merely whetted the Egyptian ap- 
petite for the vast regions and resources 
to the south. They included: 

@ Nearly a million square miles of desert, 
prairie, mountain, and swampland, bear- 
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For British imperialism, Egypt would substitute its own 


ing the principal Nile tributaries which 
supply Egypt's lifeblood. 

€ Rich cattle ranges and forests, some of 
the best cotton land in the world, and 
the sole large source of gum arabic. 

@ Space for the oppressed and over- 
crowded peasants of the densely popu- 
lated Lower Nile basin. 

@ Railway and steamboat lines reaching 
to the Belgian Congo and Uganda. 

@ Six-and-one-half million people—Mos- 
lem Arab tribes in the north, primitive 
Negro Shilluks, Nuers, Bongos, and 
Dinkas in the south, Bejas (Kipling’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzies”) in the east, and tall, 
woolly-headed Furs in the grain-growing 
western province of Darfur. 

No Seyada: On the whole, the am- 
bitious Egyptians would be no more wel- 
come in the Sudan now than they were 
in 1885 when Sudanese Mahdists de- 
stroyed the Egyptian garrison and killed 
Gen. Charles (Chinese) Gordon at Khar- 
toum. Since Lord Kitchener’s reconquest 
of the country thirteen years later. at 
Omdurman, the British had carefully 
groomed the Sudanese for ultimate self- 
rule. Under the current Governor-Gen- 
eral, Sir Hubert Huddleston, the Sudan 
boasts a small but influential group of 
native intellectuals. . 

The head of one faction of these po- 
litically alert Sudanese is Sir Abdul 
Rahman el Mahdi, son of the victorious 
Mahdi of the 1885 dervish uprising. The 
Mahdi is primarily a religious leader (his 
title means leader of the faith- 
ful), but he draws support also 
from a political faction called 
Umma. This independence 
party will accept Britain tem- 
porarily to forestall Egypt 
until complete independence 
is achieved. 

Another group of Sudanese, 
however, fears that indenend- 
ence might make the Mahdi 
ruler of the Sudan. These fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi’s rival, 
Sir Ali el Mirghani, tend to 
rally behind the Ashigga party. 
This faction would accept a 
loose and temporary union with 
Egypt to block the Mahdi. But 
neither Umma nor Ashigga, 
neither Mahdists nor Mirghan- 
ists will accept the perpetual 
sovereignty envisaged by Cairo. 
Neither would the great mass 
of politically immature tribes- 
men. The Arabic word for sov- 
ereignty, “seyada,” means “mas- 
tery’—and the Sudan _ tribes 
could still remember the days 
when slavers ruled the Upper 
Nile. 

Some Egyptians seemed to 
think Egypt would have Rus- 
sian support in the UN. Tass, 
the Soviet news agency, last 
week disappointed them by 
disclaiming any Russian. inter- 
est in the fate of the Upper 
Nile. Foreign Secretary Bevin 
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thus faced the prospect of a UN hearing 
with equanimity and hoped that even- 
tually “broader and less stubborn coun- 
sels may come to prevail in Cairo.” 


Into the Land of Egypt 


Some of the most biting political satire 
in Britain appears in the weekly New 
Statesman and Nation in the form of po- 
litical poems signed by Sagittarius (real 
name: Olga Katzin). Last week Sagit- 
tarius turned her wit on the breakdown 
of treaty negotiations between the Brit- 
ish and the Egyptians because of Egyp- 
tian demands for the Sudan, the ancient 
Nubia. 

Her satire was entitled Er-Bev and 
Phat-Farouk, A Hieroglyphic Fragment 
(for background on the characters and 
political references, see preceding story). 
It ran: 


Now when Phat-Farouk saw the chariots 
of Er-Bev preparing to make exodus out of 
the land of Egypt he called unto him his 
steward No-Krash-Y saying: 

Let us lay hands on the country of the 
Nubians that we make them serve with 
rigor. 

And No-Krash-Y lifted up his voice and 
said Behold, Upper and Lower Egypt are 


one, even from the Delta unto Ethiopia and 
Phat-Farouk is king thereof. 


And Er-Bev answered: Phat-Farouk is not 


Pharaoh; Nubia is not Egypt; Er-Bev is not 
fooled. 
Whereupon the Wafd ran into the streets 


and stoned Er-Bev’s chariot with stones, 
erving One Nile, One King, One Country. 


And Er-Bev replied Sez You. 
Then said No-Krash-Y: Egypt will go even 
unto U-No and with her the seven Sheiks of 


Araby, namely Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Yemen, Iraq, and Arabia of Ibn Saud. Like- 


wise will stand as a pillar of the League, 
Mo-Lo-Tov, to whom Er-Bev is a byword 


and a hissing, 

But Mo-Lo-Tov waxed wroth saying Veri- 
ly No-Krash-Y is a snake in the grass. 

And Er-Bew answered Thanks, pal. 


And Sayad Abdel Rahman _prophesieth 


that when Eoypt and the seven Sherks shall 


come before U-No, the just men of the 
Council will learn that Phat-Farouk is an 
abomination unto the Nubians and they will 


dismiss him saving Go to Pot, 


_—— 


FRANCE: Agent FS006 


In April 1936 a girl with a seductive 
face and figure, a letter from a Paris 
newspaper editor, an unshakable deter- 
mination, and a rich background of ama- 


tory experience gained from various 
members of the French Government, ar- 
rived in Rome and wangled.an inter- 
view with Mussolini. Magda Fontanges 


promptly became his mistress. 


But the Duce soon tired of the attrac: 


tive, ambitious 31-year-old “journalist.” 
Comte Charles de Chambrun, French 
Ambassador to Rome, helped—Magda 


claimed—to ease his compatriot from 


Mussolini’s suite three months after her 
arrival. Magda attempted revenge and 
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hit the headlines the following March 
when she took two pot shots at Chambrun 
in the Gare du Nord in Paris. She wound- 
ed him only slightly and got off with a 
suspended sentence. After this final burst 
of publicity Magda slipped into obscurity. 

Last week a changed and faded Magda 
walked into a Bordeaux courtroom for 
trial before a military tribunal. She was 
charged with intelligence with the 
enemy. She wore a shabby divided skirt 
and an old tweed jacket, and her once 
gleaming hair hung limply in a shoulder- 
length bob. When questioned about her 
wartime services to the Germans, she in- 
sisted on going back to her amorous re- 
lations with Quai d’Orsay officials, then 
attempted a blow-by-blow account of 
her bedroom career. 

Instead, the court asked Magda to 


The old Magda won a Duce 


define her job as German agent F8006 in 
France between 1940 and 1948. Magda 


testified plaintively that the Germans 


were her only friends in wartime France 
and the services she rendered them, for 
15,000 francs a month, were most unim- 


portant, The prosecutor agreed that 


Magda was no more talented. in espio- 
nage than in journalism, but cited her 
small-time dirty work. 


She was sentenced to fifteen years ol 


hard labor, twenty years of “interdiction 
de séjour” (ban on living in any French 
city), confiscation of property, and “na- 


‘ ‘ ' ’ »” 
tional indi onity. 


Idle Butchers 


A little gnomelike man with a burlap 
bag draped from his head to ward off the 


cold stood in a doorway wiping his hands 


on a butcher’s blood-streaked apron. “This 
used to be the animal kingdom but look 
at it now,” he told Loren Carroll, chief 


of Newsweek's Paris bureau. He was 


standing on the Avenue du Centre in the 
vast Abattoirs de la Villette. These cover 
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47 acres of Paris’s east end near where 
fortifications once stood. Now in the third 
cold wave of this winter, snow festooned 
the trees and lay 5 inches deep on the 
ground, 

The little man rubbed his red hands 
and said: “Down this street from the 
switching yards over there used to come 
the best cattle, sheep, and pigs from 
Normandy, Poitou, and Anjou, thousands 
and thousands in a steady procession, a 
marvelous sight, all day long in the good 
old days when Paris was well fed. Ani- 
mals were routed into twenty vast pens 
where 1,200 butchers awaited. Now look 
at these.” 

The Peasants Balk: Three scrawny 
oxen hitched to a rickety wagon were the 
only animals visible on the long avenue. 
Ten minutes later five cows were herded 











The new Magda won a prison term 


desultorily by a boy with a stick. The 
day’s total would amount to 287 cattle, 


1,200 sheep, and 400 pigs—to feed all 
Paris, 


The old man went on: “Everything is 


wrong. Most butchers spend their time 
in bistros getting warm. I can’t under- 


wand it with the number of livestock in 


France now equal to before the war. Peo- 
ple can’t get meat nowadays. This is the 
worst period since the liberation.” 


A 5 ' ‘ 

How Parisians ever set foot in La Vil- 
lette, but they talked about it incessantly 
last week. In the President’s Elysées 


Palace and in the General Assembly poli- 


ticians conceded that the food problem 
was the gravest facing the government 


and that no government failing to solve 
it could endure. The sight of closed 


butcher shops, and long queues lined up 
for bread and vegetables irritated the 


public. 


_ But some regions were well fed, includ- 
ing the cities of Lyon and Toulouse, and 


Alsace, Normandy, and Brittany, The 
trouble: faulty distribution and refusal of 


the peasants to sell livestock. Convinced 
that the price-reduction program initiated 
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by former President Léon Blum will not 


last, the peasants prefer to hold their 
produce. Moreover, some prefects refuse 
to let produce leave. The most skeptical 


people in France were now the most im- 


portant: the food producers. 

Thus Premier Paul Remadier was un- 
able to find a man for the most unwanted 
job in France—Food Minister. Finally, he 
hit upon Georges Rastel, a vigorous, 
stocky 36-year-old lawyer who had been 
active in the resistance and was subse- 
quently a subdirector of the Ministry of 
Finance. The public, now thoroughly 
skeptical of all food administration efforts, 
nevertheless saw some hope in Rastel. 
Unlike most of his predecessors, he made 
nO sensational promises and declined to 
reveal his plans. 


Outfield of Honor 


“Dawn tomorrow. . 
tolsP” 

Parisians last week excitedly asked this 
question. Col. Henri Groussard, consid- 


ering his honor besmirched, had sent his 
second to Maitre Maurice Garcon, 
France's most famous criminal lawyer. 
The colonel was proficient in all arms; the 
maitre had just acquired a new sword— 
the ceremonial sword of the Académie 
Frangaise. 


For the first time since 1938, when the 
playwright Henri Bernstein challenged 


and pinked Edouard Bourdet, the direc- 
tar of the Comédie Frangaise, two famous 
Frenchmen proposed to settle their dif- 


ferences by a gentlemans duel. The 
colonel had taken exception to the law- 
yer s remarks made the previous week in 
the Paris Court of Justice when Garcon 
began his masterful defense of René 


Hardy, resistance hero charged with be- 
traying his comrades to the Gestapo. 
Both parties in the dispute said they 


. swords or pis- 
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RECONVERSION DIFFICULTIES 
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Socialism and Profits: These head- 
lines appeared last week on the financial 
page of The London Times above an 
account of a shareholders’ meeting of 
a company struggling with the troubles 
of reconversion in Socialist Britain. 





} ee : 
deplored the publicity as Paris reporters 
maintained a 24-hour vigil outside their 
respective doors, gleefully raked up the 


past history of famous French duelers, 


and wondered audibly whether the elo- 
quent lawyer—even equipped with an 
academician’s sword—could hold his own 


against a trained soldier, Then, to the 


irritated disappointment of press and 
public, the seconds postponed and then 
canceled the duel. 


The Lawyers Association had forbid- 


den Garcon to accept the challenge on 


the ground that every lawyer in France 
would be inhibited in the courtroom if a 
possible duel hung over his head. Gar- 


con's seconds offered to submit the affair 


to a “Jury of Honor.” The colonel’s sec- 


onds said they weuld consider the offer. 
Had the two opponents kept their 





International 


Maitre Garcon’s eloquent speech saved René Hardy but nearly caused a duel 


dawn rendezvous, they would have found 


a gendarme awaiting them. After the tra- 
ditional exchange of shots, they could 
have been arrested. At the police station 


each might have been fined one cent. 


Po 


RUSSIA: Pickwickski Papers 


In Russia, where only one candidate 
for each office appears on election lists, 
six Komsomol (young Communist) girls 
wrote their paper, the Koskovski Komso- 
moletz, asking how candidates were 
chosen in a “bourgeois” country. Pre- 
sumably they had heard of the baffling 
custom of giving the voter a choice of 
several candidates, | 

The paper explained promptly. Using 
the Eatanswill election in Dickens’s “Pick- 
wick Papers” as a true example of elec- 
tioneering in a bourgeois state, it quoted 
extensively from the umbrella incident. 
In this, the Honorable Samuel Slumkey’s 
agent confides in Mr. Pickwick the reason 
for his candidate’s popularity over Ho- 


ratio Fizkin, Esq.: 
“We had a little tea party here, last 
night—five and forty women, my dear sir 


—and gave every one of ‘em a green 
parasol) when she went away... All 


women like finery—extraordinary the Ef- 
fects of those parasols. Secured all their 


husbands, and half their brothers—beats 


stockings, and flannel), and al) that sort of 
thing hollow.” 

The Soviet paper explained: “Eatan- 
swill is an imaginary place, but what 


Dickens wrote correctly describes English 


reality.” The 1945 British Labor electoral 
sweep it diagnosed as a victory for “rep- 
resentatives of the ruling class . . . 109 


members were returned [to Parliament] 


who are financiers, industrialists, and 


company directors; 809 members of the 
House of Lords are representatives of the 
biggest landowners and capitalists. 

“In our country, on the other hand,” it 


continued, “candidates and deputies are 


chosen by the people themselves. Millions 
of voters take part in the discussion and 
the choice of candidates and in agitation 
on behalf of the candidates. All the Soviet 


people unanimously named as their first 


all-people candidate our dear and _ be- 
loved comrade Stalin.” 


~—_ 


REICH: The Uncut Throats 


In a bombed-out villa in Berlin on 
April 21, 1945, while the final battle fo 
the city raged, Dr. Joseph Goebbels held 
the last staff meeting of his Propaganda 
Ministry. He accused the German nation 
of cowardice and then tured on his 
assistant to ask bitterly: “Why have you 
worked with us? Now you will get your 
little throat cut.” 

The assistant who related that incident 
last week was Hans Fritzsche, Goebbels’s 
deputy and the radio orator who un- 
successfully exhorted the German people 
to last-ditch resistance. Fritzsche had es- 
caped fulfilling Goebbels’s dire prophecy 








Around the corner from Gow 


MOTHER NATURE applied the cookie 


jar technique to oil. Most of it, she 
hid away, out of easy reach. Yet, 
gasoline and oil are two of the most 
conveniently available 
commodities you buy 

—and low in price. 
The explanation lies, 
of course, in the mar- 
velously efficient dis- 
tribution system of the 
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In addition to fuel for transportation, home and 
industrial heating, the petroleum industry this 
year will bring the convenience and cleanliness 
Of liquified petroleum gas to 3-million homes 
located beyond city gas mains. This relatively 


new service ultimately offers better living in 


| 20,000,000 non-urban aeeeneenieconnl 


petroleum scale inamuasazie 
producers, refiners and marketers. 
All three use thousands of Super 
Power Whites. Correctly selected 
for the work they do, 
properly maintained 
and skilfully manned, 
they are precision tools 
of transportation. These 
three factors will in- 
crease the distribution 


YEARS THE 


GREATES 


efficiency of any truck-using busi- 
ness, large or small. They are the 
basis of The Continuing Contro! 
System of Truck Management, 
which our White Representative 
will gladly explain in terms of your 
Own transportation requirements. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
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If for cocktails at six 


You are anxious to mix 
A Manhattan that’s always better 


Don’t worry a minute 
Pour “Thompson” in it 
It’s really an “um” and “ah” getter. 
H. F. Kelley 


W rata Mambrartan Qld Thanaean 


makes! Each Sip smacks of 
Old Kentucky...each tasty drop 


has that “‘made by Glenmore”’ 
touch-of quality. That means a 


lot because Glenmore, an old 
family distillery, has had one 
purpose for three generations— 
to make the best whiskey, not 


necessarily the most. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 67144% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


A Better Blend For Better Drinks 
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‘Associated Press 
To the King’s Taste: King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
inspecting American oil properties in his kingdom, enjoyed 
an Arab-style banquet on Jan. 23—280 whole roasted sheep, 





1,000 chickens, 5,000 eggs—and a whole roasted camel bedded 
in rice. Two days later he had no appetite for a small help- 
ing of rice at an American-style dinner given by oil officials. 





when the Nuremberg war-crimes tribunal 
acquitted him last October. 

Now he was on trial again, this time 
before a five-man Bavarian denazification 
tribunal sitting in a Nuremberg beer 
cellar. His fellow Germans quickly ad- 
judged him a “major offender” and gave 
him nine years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor. They confiscated his property, took 
away his civil and political rights, forbade 
him ever to teach, write, or broadcast, 
and even denied him the right to own 
an automobile. 

The two other acquitted Nuremberg 
defendants face similar German courts. 
In a Stuttgart hospital, Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, once president of the 
Reichsbank, was being restored to health 
for his appearance before a denazification 
court in Nuremberg on March 6. In the 
Nuremberg City Hall, Franz von Papen 
tried to talk himself out of the charge 
that as German Chancellor in 1932 he 
aided Hitler’s rise to power. He pleaded: 
“I didn’t invent German nationalism.” 


, onal 


DEPUTIES: Reunion vs. Vienna 


The Austrian delegation to the London 
meeting of Big Four foreign ministers’ 
deputies was late for its first press con- 
ference. The correspondents did not care. 
Under the crystal chandeliers of the Astor 
night club in Stanhope Gate was spread 

e most sumptuous buffet seen in austere 
London for months—even to well-frosted 


petits fours, delicate bonbons, and coffee 
served trom silver services. 

At 3:30 the eight Austrians hurried in 
nervously, led by Chancellor Leopold 
Figl, a brisk little man with a folding 
chin, sandy mustache, and light tortoise- 
shell glasses. Leaning gingerly on a grand 
piano, he pleaded the case of a “Magna 
Charta” for Austria. The rest of the dele- 
gation fidgeted beside him on the band- 
stand. 

Next to Foreign Minister Karl Gruber 
sat the huge bespectacled governor of 
Carinthia, Hans Piesch, twiddling his 
thumbs across his ample stomach. He al- 
most hid the lone, birdlike Communist, 
Ernst Fischer. 

The reason for the delegation’s lateness 
and nervousness was apparent as soon 
as Figl finished his brave little speech. 
Yugoslav and Russian correspondents 
began to needle Piesch on his own and 
Carinthia’s record at the end of the war. 
Gruber, a 38-year-old blond who is the 
real leader of the delegation, got the 
Austrians out of this spot by taking charge 
of answers while Fig] nervously lit ciga- 
rettes with a Ronson lighter. But most cor- 
respondents did not know until later that 
the Yugoslavs with Soviet support had 
started a diplomatic offensive in the 
morning deputies’ meeting. 

The deputies’ chairman for discussions 
on the Austrian peace treaty, Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, United States representative, 
had been handed a Yugoslav note de- 
nouncing Piesch as a Nazi tool. It de- 


clared that Piesch had negotiated with the 
German Gauleiter for Carinthia prior to 
taking over the governorship from him in 
May 1945. Behind this move was the 
need of the Yugoslavs to fortify their 
claims, based on ethnological grounds, 
for the cession of Austrian Carinthia. It 
would also discredit the Anglo-American 
denazification program—a line which the 
Soviets themselves have consistently 
plugged. 

Clark announced that he, for one, pro- 
posed to do nothing about the Yugoslav 
charge. Foreign Vice Minister Feodor T. 
Guseff of Russia objected and an acid dis- 
pute ensued. Next morning, Jan. 31,, 
Guseff did a rapid about-face which 
effectively pulled the rug from under the 
Yugoslavs. He agreed with the other 
deputies that the Allied Commission in 
Vienna should investigate the Piesch case 
and report back its findings by Feb. 15. 

The same afternoon the German treaty 
negotiators, who had unhappily tabled 
their procedural dispute on small-nation 
representation, also received a surprise. 
France produced a compromise formula, 


which it hoped would satisfy everybody. 


oe 


JAPAN: Not Praise but a Sword 


A wooden sword last week disturbed 
the usually tranquil ritual of General of 
the Army MacArthur’s daily arrival at 
his Tokyo headquarters. On Jan. 26 as he 
walked the 20 steps from his car to the 
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In its issue of Jan. 2%, NEWSWEEK 
ran a report from seasoned observers 
inside and outside Japan. They dealt 
with American occupation policies that 
they believed were storing up many 
troubles for the United States—such as 
last week’s threat of a general strike. 
Their chief criticisms: (1) The purge 
of the business and capitalist classes, 
whom they regarded as the best-dis- 
posed section of Japanese society toward 
the United States. (2) The consequent 
undermining of capitalism in Japan. 
(3) The rivalries and confusion between 
various branches of the occupation 
forces which lay behind the purge. (4) 
The inevitable turning of Japan to other 
countries, especially Russia, because of 
disillusionment with the United States. 

Last week—despite his natural preoc- 
cupation with the strike crisis—General 
of the Army MacArthur replied per- 
sonally and at some length to these criti- 
cisms. As any commander would, he 
took responsibility for “every decision,” 
although observers of the occupation, 
as reported by NewswEEK, did not think 
the supreme commander was aware of 
how far things had gone. As any com- 
mander would, he also denied for the 
record the reports of internal rivalries 

in his occupation organization. 
é 
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Behind the Japanese Purge—The General Answers 


The general began his statement by 
saying that the NEWSWEEK report “is an 
attack upon the basic concept under- 
lying the purge of active exponents of 
militant nationalism and aggression from 
the postwar economy of Japan.” 

In implementing the purge directive, 
said MacArthur, “I used the normal 
discretion of a field commander in the 
matter of both details and timing, hav- 
ing due regard to the exigencies of the 
local situation both in its economic and 
political aspects. The details have been 
under study by the responsible staff 
sections, in collaboration with the ap- 
propriate officials of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, from the beginning. 

“While there have been natural dif- 
ferences of views on detail, throughout 
there has been complete unity of pur- 
pose by the staff sections concerned . . . 
I have aggressively furthered this cv- 
jective, not alone because to do so is in 
compliance with the basic directive by 
which my course of action as supreme 
commander is bound, but because any 
other course would be to ignore those 
very causes which led the world into 
war, and by so doing to invite the re- 
currence of future war.” 

MacArthur thought that “it is fan- 
tastic that this action should be in- 


terpreted or op as antagonistic to 
the American ideal of capitalistic econ- 
omy.” He thought it would not hinder 
“the development of a future peaceful 
industrial economy.” But—said Mac- 
Arthur, “even if this should not prove 
the case,” there was no other alternative. 

In view of MacArthur's reply, NEws- 
WEEK asked its sources to review their 
original opinions. They reported that 
they still believed that actions by the 
occupation forces were working to the 
detriment cf American interests and in 
a manner contrary to what they felt 
sure the supreme commander intended. 
They cited such new developments as: 
(1) the power shown by extreme left- 
ists in the threatened general strike; 
(2) their action in going over Mac 
Arthur's head in appealing to the Allied 
Council for Japan, and (8) the support 
in the Russian press for the leftists. They 
also pointed out the danger of the use 
of a new nationalistic and anti-Ameri- 
can leftist movement. They quoted the 
reaction of a small-time labor boss in 
Tokyo to MacArthur’s banning of the 
general strike. He said: “The Military 





-lost the war. The Kanryo [civil-service 


career men] surrendered. But the Japa- 
nese working man was undefeated, 
and America must realize this fact.” 





entrance of the Dai Ichi building, an 
elderly Japanese with a package in his 
hand broke from the crowd of curious 
onlookers. The general's honor guard 
seized him. They found he carried a 
wooden sword in a scabbard and a letter 
addressed to MacArthur. 

In the letter, the Japanese, a 59-year- 
old carpenter named Ichijiro Adachi, de- 
clared he had no “intention of commit- 
ting any crime.” He was deteimined, 
however, “to commit suicide by a shot 
from a United States soldier’s gun.” This 
was because “the Japanese people are in 
a condition of misery, living in holes and 
huts as a result of their unexpected de- 
feat. I feel sorry for them.” 

Adachi requested MacArthur to kill 
20,000,000 purged Japanese bureaucrats 
and give his 18-year-old son a job as a 
messenger or janitor. MacArthur ordered 
the old man freed. He kept the wooden 
sword, however, and gave it to his 8-year- 
old son, Arthur. 


It’s MacArthur’s Order 


General of the Army MacArthur last 
week faced the most critical situation in 
Japan since he stepped into that armed 
camp seventeen months ago with only a 
pipe in his hand. Some 2,500,000 workers 
threatened a partial general strike that 
would halt all trains, cut off water and 
sanitation facilities, shut down schools, 
steel mills, and mines, and, above all, 
interrupt food deliveries. 


For two weeks MacArthur’s aides had 
warned, then directed, the - Japanese 
unions not to strike. Prodded by head- 
quarters labor advisers, the Japanese 


* Government on Jan. 22 consented to hike 


its employes’ wages in an effort to avert 
the issue. But the unions turned down a 
43 per cent raise and kept asking for 300 
per cent. © 

Thirty-two hours before the strike 
deadline at midnight, Jan. 31, assembled 
union leaders heard Brig. Gen. William F. 
Marquat’s oral order to call off the coun- 
trywide walkout. Nine hours later, after 
consulting with their unions, they voted 
to ignore it. 

Therefore, on Jan. 31 MacArthur 
alerted the First Cavalry Division in its 
Tokyo barracks. Armored cars and motor- 
ized troops prepared to dash to the scene 
of any disorder. Then, nine and a half 
hours before midnight, MacArthur per- 
sonally banned the strike. As the workers 
obeyed, a union leader apologized: “It is 
MacArthur’s order. We can do nothing 
else.” 

Labor and government representatives 
immediately resumed negotiations, but 
winning wage increases was only half the 
unions’ battle. The general strike was 
primarily designed to undermine the con- 
servative Yoshida Cabinet. Working with 
the Social Democrats and the small Jap- 
anese Communist party, labor leaders 
had hoped to install a pro-labor govern- 
ment although the conservative parties 
won the last elections. 


~~ 5 
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On Feb. 1 the unions petitioned the 
four-power Allied Council for Japan to 
interfere. Although the council was only 
an advisory body, the strike ban was 
sure-fire debate material. Russia had al- 
ready declared for the workers: Izvestia 
that day called MacArthur's order a 
“gross violation of the democratic rights 
of the Japanese labor masses.” 


ow 


INDO-CHINA: France’s Foes 


A young girl of part-French blood was 
found . . . with her wrists tied above her 
head and the upper part of her face a deli- 
cate cross-hatch of skillful cuts that finally 


~ killed her . . . One French soldier was found 


dead . . . with his face contorted as if in 
the extremities of pain. The only sign of 
mistreatment was a small incision on one 
wrist. Surgeons concluded that his torturers 
through this cut had played upon a sensitive 
nerve until death came. 


These two examples of the torture 
techniques of fanatic Annamese in Indo- 
China were reported from Saigon last 
week by Robert Trumbull, cdrrespondent 
of The New York Times. In addition 
to committing authenticated atrocities, 
Trumbull said, the Annamese are clever 
saboteurs, skilled guerrilla fighters, and 
ruthless adherents of the scorched-earth 
policy in their war against the French. 

In Marseille on Jan. 27 stretcher bear- 
ers moved up and down the gangplank 
of the troopship Pasteur, just in from 
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Saigon with 1,500 civilian and military 
évacués from Indo-China. Sick and 
wounded poilus and discouraged officers 
testified to the seriousness of France’s 
plight in its “Balcony in Asia.” 

They estimated that 140,000 experi- 
enced front-line soldiers were needed in 
Indo-China. Other estimates have run as 
high as 500,000. Some 70,000 combat 
troops are at the fronts now. The officers 
complained of matériel shortages and of 
tropical diseases that had cut the army’s 
effectiveness one-third. Green reinforce- 
ments from France have to be thrown 
into combat immediately. 
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POLICY: The Closed Door 


As American special envoy in China, 
General of the Army Marshall learned 
the futility of outsiders attempting to 
bring peace to China. That was the lesson 
applied last week by Secretary of State 
Marshall. On Jan. 29 he told the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists that the 
United States would no longer hold open 
the door of mediation for them. 

Specifically, Marshall decided to end 
American membership on the Commit- 
tee of Three, including a Communist 
and a Nationalist, which he organized in 
January 1946 to attempt a settlement 
through negotiation. Nearly 2,000 Army 
and Marine personnel connected with the 
Peiping Executive (truce) Headquar- 
ters will be withdrawn. After they sail 
home, another 10,000-odd Marines 
guarding the supply lines from the sea 
to Peiping will also go. To remain in 
China for the time being: 705 instructors 
of MAGIC (Military Advisory Group in 
China) and a Navy training base at 
Tsingtao, where about 1,000 Marines are 
stationed. 

Several months ago Chinese nick- 
named the sprawling three-story Execu- 
tive Headquarters building the “Temple 
of a Thousand Sleeping Colonels.” 
Since the short-lived schemes for peace 


last spring, the truce machinery has been 
if not idle, ineffective. Only twenty out 
of the original 36 truce teams remain at 
the Manchurian and North China battle- 
fronts. Most of them are minus either 
a Communist member or a Nationalist 
member. 

Mediation, however, was the last fee- 
ble check on all-out hostilities. “There is 
no more mediation. The only way out is 
to fight,” declared Wang Ping-nan, Com- 
munist spokesman in Nanking, after 
hearing Marshall’s decision. Simultane- 
ously, Red troops severed the Peiping- 
Tientsin railroad—scheduled for use in 
the American evacuation. Commenting 
on Marshall’s announcement, the Na- 
tionalist government insisted the “obdu- 
rate attitude” of the Reds had barred 
peace. 


Significance 





Marshall considered his decision ending 
mediation a foregone conclusion. Actual- 
ly, mediation ended nearly three months 
ago when the Communist negotiator, 
Chou En-lai, went home to Yenan. In 
officially recognizing that fact, Marshall 
merely concluded one unsuccessful phase 
of American policy in China. The policy 
—to end civil war and set up a liberalized 
government—remained the same. An 
American Ambassador, J. Leighton Stu- 
art, remained accredited to the Nanking 
government and no further break with 
China was contemplated. 

Marshall’s current problem is how 
better to implement the standing Ameri- 
can policy. Next month he will be in 
Moscow at the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference. Several of his advisers believe 
it is there that war or peace in China 
must be decided. They are convinced 
that the Chinese Communists have come 
under more active Russian control and 
would begin all-out war on Chiang Kai- 
shek if so ordered. If Russia then made 
the turmoil an excuse for intervention, 
the United States would throw all its 
support on Chiang’s side. 


So long as Moscow remains inactive 
in China, however, the United States 
will continue its pressure on Chiang to 
bring liberals into the government. One 
catch: Chiang knows that in a show- 
down with Russian-backed Chinese Com- 
munists, he would get American support 
anyway. 


CHINA: General Shift 


It was an old Chinese custom. When 
faced with probable defeat, a general did 
not fight. He joined forces before the bat- 
tle with his erstwhile enemy. The custom 
was honored last week in the midst of 
China’s pseudo-modern war. On Jan. 27, 
Gen. Ho Peng-chu marched his 20,000- 
odd provincial troops out of the Commu- 
nist camp and joined the Nationalists. 

Ho is a_ bespectacled old warlord 
whose fatherly appearance belies his 
tough character. He has retained power 
in North Kiangsu for twenty years through 
similar cannily timed shifts of loyalty. 
In the 1920s he fought with the “Chris- 
tian General,” Feng Yu-hsiang, against 
Chiang Kai-shek. When Feng’s fortunes 
began to wane, Ho flopped into Chiang’s 
camp. When the Japanese invaded 
Kiangsu, Ho deftly turned puppet. When 
the Chinese Communists swept in after 
the Japanese defeat, Ho strung along 
with them. 

The Reds had tagged Ho’s troops the 
“Democratic Reconstruction Army” and 
used them to help bottle up the 79th Na- 
tionalist Division in Haichow, eastern 
terminus of the vital Lunghai railroad. 
Recently Nationalist troops began to re- 
capture the railroad west of Ho’s baili- 
wick. He decided it was time to change 
masters again. He hastily got in touch 
with the 79th Division commanders. They 
gave him not only a jubilant welcome but 
the handsome title of “Government Pacifi- 
cation Commissioner in Southern Shan- 
tung” and “Commander-in-Chief of the 
42nd Group Army.” 





Hair Lock: A suspected Viet Namese sniper, captured by 
French Indo-China authorities, tries to wriggle free. Outnum- 





oes of the Day Newsree! from International 
bered and outweighed, he is hauled back by his hair, then 
slips to his knees; he is brought up, shrieking, by a judo grip. 
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PARLIAMENT: Black and Red 


Harassed by the clothing shortage, Ot- 
tawa tailors last week were unable to 
finish a dress suit for Major C. R. Lamour- 
eux of Montreal, new Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod for the Senate. Conse- 
quently, C. R. Larose, his assistant, had 
to pinch-hit in the official function of 
summoning members of the House of 
Commons to the Senate chamber for the 
opening of the third session of Canada’s 
twentieth Parliament. 

Otherwise, the opening was routine. 
As usual, the Speech from the Throne, 
read by Governor-General, Viscount 
Alexander, dealt in generalities. It fore- 
cast legislation to continue some price 
and commodity controls; to give statu- 
tory form to some wartime powers over 
labor, agriculture, marketing, immigra- 
tion, defense, finance, and export trade; 
to amend the Old Age Pensions 
Act (probably by increasing 
pensions); and to increase the 
membership of Commons from 
245 to 255. 

Only one novel feature 
marked the day. On a motion by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
the House declared vacant the 
parliamentary seat of Fred Rose, 
Communist M.P. sentenced last 
June 15 to six years’ imprison- 
ment for conspiring to reveal 
state secrets to Russia (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 24, 1946). This will 
require a_ by-election in Mon- 
treal-Cartier, Rose’s constitu- 
ency. It was the first time any 
member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment had, in effect, been ex- 
pelled from the House. 


Whither Liberals? 


In November 1944, Charles 
G. (Chubby) Power gave the 
Liberal party a rude shock when 
he quit the Federal Cabinet in 
protest against compulsory over- 


tion, first Right, then Left . . . Our trouble 
is that we don’t know where we are go- 
ing. 
His indictment included: 

€ Espionage trials: “Now we stand com- 
mitted to the technique of incarceration 
without trial, inquisition without access 
to counsel, solitary confinement, and the 
refinements of a secret police system.” 


€ Administrative powers: “We have one 
of our ministers . . . gravely informing the 
House of Commons that the authority of 
the government is not delegated to it by 
the House, nor by the people, but comes 
from the Crown.” 


€ Government extravagance: “We heard 
another minister brush off his critics with 
the retort: ‘A million dollars is not an im- 
portant matter anyway’.” 

€ Tariffs: “Duties have been raised on 





[from the socialist-CCF] the worship of 
bureaucratic controls, leaving Parliament 
... little more than the role of a debating 
society, controlled from outside, not by 
the people who elect its members, but by 
minor czars and dictators.” 


@ Elections: “Liberalism does not neces- 
sarily thrive on office. The contrary is 
often true.” 

As a corrective, Power urged a national 
convention to chart the party’s course. 
This, he said, was the democratic method 
used in 1919, when an unknown—Mac- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister for more than 
nineteen of the last 25 years—was chosen 
leader. King, he added, would again be 
offered the leadership, But, should he re- 
fuse it, “any one of the young and brilliant 
men currently mentioned [as successor] 

. could be counted on to lead a re- 
surgent party to new triumphs.” 


Significance 


Power's blast had only one immedi- 
ate effect: It stifled rumors that King was 
on the point of trying to woo him back 

into the Cabinet. 











Nevertheless, it was further 
evidence of a Liberal rift run- 
ning from the Cabinet down 
through the ranks. Both leftists 
and rightists feel that Canada’s 
three major parties soon must 
realign themselves more realis- 
tically. But no one yet seems to 
have found a formula which 
would group the conservatives 
and liberals in all three parties 
into two distinct camps. While 

_ King, the master compromiser, 
remains in office, Canadians 
seem content with what is vir- 
tually a coalition government: 
a weak Liberal administration 
buffeted by an official Tory op- 
position and a threatening So- 
cialist minority. 


~— 


WEATHER: Bad 


One of the worst winter storms 


in years last week swept from 
Vancouver and the prairie prov- 


inces to Ontario, breaking power 








seas service. Although Power 
kept his seat in Parliament and 


FIBBER McGEE’S CLOSET 


lines and disrupting travel. In 








was reelected the following 
June, party strength has since 
waned in Quebec, his home 
province. The Cabinet also missed the 
virility of the man who, as Air Minister, 
built the air foree which was Canada’s 
most spectacular war effort. 

Last week, Chubby, now 59, gave his 
political colleagues an even ruder shock. 


In an article in Maclean’s Magazine en- 


titled “What's Wrong with the Liberals?” 
he bluntly declared: “I am a Liberal 


looking for some place to vote liberal.” 
The party, Power wrote, urgently needs 


a housecleaning in the field of policy. It 
has “gone off the track and is traveling in 


the ditches of expediency and improvisa- 


Collins—Montreal Gazette 
Mackenzie King faces another tough session 


the advice of ministers in a way which I 
can only describe as surreptitiously, a 
course in which these gentlemen would 


have persisted, but for the outcries of 
startled democrats.” 


@ Labor relations: “Our policy [during 
the war] was one of expediency and im- 


provisation ,. . To continue it into peace: 


time is unforgivable.” 


€ Politics: “Not content with having pur- 


loined from our national opponents on the - 


Right their outlook of intransigeant im- 


perialism and reaction... we have lifted 


Vancouver, a 72-mile-an-hour 
blizzard caused waterfront dam- 
age estimated at $1,000,000. 
The storm also moved south, 


spreading similar damage through the 
Midwest United States (see page 68). 


At Snag Airport, near the Yukon- 
Alaska border, the Royal Canadian Air 
Force claimed an all-time low for the 


North American continent on Feb. 2 
-when the temperature dropped to 83 
below zero. Earlier at 72 below, the 25 


men stationed at Snag had noted strange 
henomena. They could hear sounds 


rom an Indian village 3 miles away; 


their breath froze instantly, leaving vapor 
trails more than a hundred yards long 


suspended in the air for several minutes. 





Where are the people In payroll tonight 2 


They are home, enjoying themselves. 

For the problem that used to keep 
them overtime in the Payroll De- 
partment has been solved. You see, 
the task of figuring and posting costs 
distribution, and preparing a large 
payroll, had so swamped this de- 
partment that it was often still hard 
at work when the cleaners came. 





Could this overtime be ended? 
The management consulted its local 
National representative. After de- 
tailed study the answer was, “Yes!” 
A National system was worked out, 
and National Bookkeeping and Na- 
tional Payroll Machines were in- 
stalled, substituting swift and accu- 
rate machine operations for mapy of 
the former time-consuming methods. 
The capacity of this new National 
system is so much greater that the 
payroll is now completed much 
earlier. Even greater time savings 
are effected in the distributing and 
posting of costs. And all overtime 
is eliminated. 

For the efficient-answer to any 
accounting problem, consult National. 

This is typical of the service ren- 
dered many important concerns. The 
National Cash Register Company, 


Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal 


cittes. 





Making business easier for 


the American businessman 
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ARGENTINA: Step in Time 
When Ambassador George S. Messer- 


smith left Washington for Buenos Aires 
on Jan. 27, he was described as having 
the appearance of a man who had been 
reassured in high places.” The United 
States made no official announcement of 


a change in policy, But for the first time 


since Juan D. Perén became President of 
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TO THE RESCUE--WE HOPE! 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 


Argentina in 1946, it looked as if the 


diplomatic deadlock between his country 
and the United States might be broken. 

This was no personal victory for either 
Messersmith or Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden. During the am- 
bassador’s five-week visit to Washington 
both men had labored to discredit the 
idea that they were personally at odds 
over Argentine policy. They agreed that 
real hemisphere unity was impossible 
until Argentina fulfilled the promises it 
made when it signed the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. But Braden thought that Peron 
wasnt trying to get rid of Nazi influ- 
ences, and probably never would. Mess- 
ersmith contended that Peron was trying 
and eventually would succeed. 

The Purge: The United States 
thought three steps were necessary for 
success: elimination of Axis schools and 
other institutions from Argentina, remov- 
al of Axis business interests, and de- 
portation of Axis agents. The school prob- 
lem had already been taken care of. 
Then, on Jan. 24, the Argentine Govern- 
ment took over 60 German business firms. 

The State Department immediately 
issued a statement: “This is an important 
step and comes as a welcome addition to 
measures already taken in respect to 
Nazi educational and other institutions. 














Consultations are continuing with the 
government of Argentina in respect to 


enemy agents,” 


In the eyes of the United States Gov- 
ernment, getting rid of these Nazis was 


the last major effort Argentina must 


make. Perédn deported some 40 Nazi 
agents last year, but these were “small 


try. Only four of the 21 “more notorious 


German spies and subversive agents” 
named by the United States had been 


retumed to Germany, One committed 


suicide. Sixteen were still at large. 
No immediate dramatic developments 


were expected, for no one knew decre- 


tary of State Marshall’s views on the 
subject. But Argentine-United States re- 


lations had improved, and would prob- 


ably continue to do so. And the much- 
publicized “showdown” between Braden 


and Messersmith had dissolved. Messer- 
smith could say that he was right in 


urging patience with Perén. And Braden, 
with equal ponoen, could claim that 


he had been right i in-ingisting upon Ar. 


gentina’s compliance with its promises. 


—~——_ 


MEXICO: Murder on Wheels 


On Dec. 2 the Mexican movie star 


lorge Vélez announced that he and 
Barbara Margarita Richardi, widow of 
Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho, were 


going to be married, Later that day 


Vélez was shot in the back by an un- 
identified assailant, but he secretly wed 
Senora Richardi de Camacho in a civil 


ceremony eleven days later. The couple 
planned to go to Rome. 

Police were escorting their car to the 
airport on Jan. 25 when a black sedan 
passed them, braked hard while a man 
fired 22 shots into the car from a machine 
gun, then sped away. Vélez and his wife 
were wounded. Senora Maria Teresa Bon- 
figlio de Richardi, sister-in-law of the 
bride, was killed instantly. The bride’s 
mother and the chauffeur, José Gonzalez, 
were unharmed. 

Five days after the crime Luis Manuel 
Avila Binder, José Gonzalez, and Ar- 
mando Armenta Barradas were charged 


with the murder of Senora Bonfiglio de ~ 


Richardi. Armenta Barradas, a Mexican 
gangster, admitted to the police that he 
had tried to kill Vélez in December. Gon- 
zalez, Vélez’s chauffeur, confessed he 
was paid $2,000 to disclose the exact 
time the actor planned to leave for the 
airport. But all three denied responsibil- 
ity for the Jan. 25 shooting. 

The prominence of this persons ‘in- 
volved made the case a sensation in 
Mexico. The late Maximino Avila Ca- 
macho, brother of the former President 
and Secretary of Communications from 
1941 to 1945, was a fabulous figure who 
Jeft a huge fortune. Avila Binder, his son 
by a former marriage, is said to have ob- 





jected to his stepmother’s second mar- 


rage and to have accused her of boking 


more than her share of the fortune. He 
told police she was planning to withdraw 


money deposited ; na New York hank hy 


his father but undeclared in the will. 
Vélez said such talk was “fantastic.” 


BRAZIL: The Also Rans 


Brazilians watched the results of the 
Jan. 19 elections for state governors and 


' ‘ 
legislators | for answers to two questions: 
Were the Communists, led by Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, becoming dangerously strong? 


And what wore former Prosidont Cotulio 


Vargas’s chances of coming backP The 
answers, confirmed last week: early Com- 


munict claime of avoat victory wore 


highly exaggerated. And ex-Dictator Var- 
gas suffered a serious defeat. 


Nineteen of Brazil's twenty states re 


mained safely under the control of the 
two democratic parties, the administra- 


tion’s Social Democrats and the “loyal Op 


> 99 


position’s” National Democratic Union. 
or a coalition of both. 


In the twentieth. state, Sao Paulo, Ad- 


' European 
Prestes casts one Red vote 


hémar. Barros was elected governor with 
Communist support. But Barros is a 
wealthy coffee planter, exporter, and in- 
dustrialist, whose avowed aim is to check 
the Communists who helped elect him. 
The Sao Paulo Communists themselves 
admitted that the most they hoped for in 
return for supporting Barros was to be 
allowed to exist legally. Elsewhere, the 
Communists elected one or two senators 
and a plurality of the Rio de Janeiro city 
council but failed to gain control of even 
one state legislature. They had boasted 
that they would poll at least 1,000,000 
votes; with the count practically com- 
plete, they had not even reached 500,000. 
Vargas’s Labor party also ran, 
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"SUEAD i IIS, CANS @ Wide-aWake Dusiness 


It takes a lot of sheets to tuck 
America into bed for the night! 


It takes a lot of different kinds of 


sheets, too. Sheets of different prices, 
different quality, different weights, 


and different sizes, 

Different colors, too! (Pepperell 
pioneered the idea of colored sheets... 
Today we’re the largest manufac- 
turers!) And when you consider that 
sheets are probably the most widely 
distributed textile products sold un- 
der brand labels—you get some idea 
of what a wide-awake business it is! 

So the popularity of Pepperell sheets 
means we do a thorough job not only 
of making sheets but also of adver- 
ising and distributing them. 

And all of Pepperell’s other prod- 
ucts—work clothes fabrics, shoe lin- 
ing fabrics, blankets, pillowcases, and 


fabrics for industrial uses—are equally 
well established in their respective 


fields, For over 100 years Pepperell 


has operated on the principle of pro- 
viding a large volume of quality goods 


at popular prices for the widest pos- 
sible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


PEPPERELL 
A 















FABRICS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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PEPPERELL’S 


& BUSY MILLS 


IN THE NORTH 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


IN THE SOUTH 


LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 

OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 
Sheets « Pillowcases - Chambrays 
Blankets + Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts * Whipcords - Pinstripes 


‘Marquisettes + Fabrics for Sports- 


wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings ¢ Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear « Fine 


Fabric Finishes. 





LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 
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Anthony Eden (second from left) helps haul the nets... 


Bliss: Moss Hart, 42, playwright, and 
Kirty Car.isLe, 32, singer, called each 
other nice names and agreed, after six 
months, that marriage was wonderful. 
“At our age,” Miss Carlisle said, “it’s like 
an unexpected gift.” Referring to his 
widely publicized psychoanalysis, Hart 
explained: “It prepares you, not for any- 
thing specific--like marriage or writing 
plays, but in an over-all way.” Then he 
added: “I’ve got a turtleneck sweater 
with an ‘F’ for Freud.” 


Honor: VANNEvAR BusH, atom-bomb 
scientist and chairman of the Joint Re- 
search and Development Board of the 
Army and Navy, received the Hoover 
medal for 1946 “for outstanding public 
serviee” as director of wartime research. 
In accepting the medal, a high honor for 
engineers, Dr. Bush said that continued 
scientific research “will make the condi- 
tions of human life on this planet better 
... than man ever dreamed.” 


No Luck: Barney Ross, former welter- 
weight champion, left Los Angeles for 
a job in Newburgh, N. Y., after failing 
to effect a reconciliation with his ex- 
wife, Cathy Howlett, dancer. Ross, who 
was recently cured of the drug habit 
which he acquired in war service, still 
hopes she will take him back. 


Masked: SEN. THEoporE G. BiLBo went 
home to Poplarville, Miss., to recuperate 
from an operation to remove part of his 
jawbone. Bilbo, who has cancer of the 
mouth, talked to reporters from behind a 
mask covering the lower part of his face. 
“I wouldn’t let you see my mouth for 
anything,” he said. “They took off my 
whole chin.” Bilbo said he would return 
to Washington to fight for his Senate seat 
after a plastic operation to restore his 
lower jaw. “If I die my spirit will go 
back there and haunt the hell out of 
them,” he added, “but I’m figuring on 
living a hundred years.” 


Fishermen: ANTHONY 
EDEN, former British For- 
eign Secretary, helped 
fishermen pull in their 
nets at Rio de Janerio, 
Brazil. Eden spent a brief 
vacation there. 

TED WILLIAMS, Boston 
Red Sox slugger, caught 
some big ones fishing 
with a friend, Ray Hol- 
land, at Royal Palm Ham- 
mock, Fla. 


Thwarted: Ezra Pounp, 
poet charged with trea- 
son for his broadcasts 
from Fascist Italy, was 
refused a Washington 
court’s permission to be 
transferred to a private 
mental institution. He has 
been in a ward for the 
criminally insane at a government hos- 
pital in the capital since last February, 
when, after being brought back to the 
United States, he was judged incapable 
of standing trial. Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
hospital superintendent, said Pound might 
be “happier” and chances for recovery 
improved elsewhere. The judge suggested 
that he be moved to another ward. 


Associated Press 


Seized: The Marquis HENRI DE LA 
FALAIsE and his wife Emmita arrived 
from France, only to have $40,000 worth 
of jewelry impounded by customs officials 
in New York. The marquis said he had 
declared the jewels on a previous trip. 
“Do we look like the sort of people who 
would smuggle anything in?” he asked. 
The present marquise is the daughter of 
a Colombian diplomat. The marquis had 
previously married the movie actresses 
Gloria Swanson and Constance Bennett. 


Hand-Me-Down: One of FRankin D, 
RoosEVELT'S letters came to light, de- 
scribing a suit worn by three generations 
of Roosevelts. “In 1878 my father had a 
tweed suit made in Edinburgh,” he wrote. 
“He wore the suit constantly until his 
death in 1900. I inherited it and wore it 
steadily until 1926, when I passed it on 
to my boy James. He still . . . wears it.” 
The letter is quoted in a new book, “At 


Close Quarters,” by a British officer, 
Lt. Col. Arthur C. Murray. 


Night Work: Homer Loomis Jr., 32, 
founder of the Columbians, Inc., was ar- 
rested in Atlanta and held for fourteen 
hours on a morals charge. He and one 
of the Columbian office staff, Betty Pen- 
land, were arrested in a hotel at 1 a.m., 
where Loomis insisted they were doing 
some work for the organization. Loomis 
is currently under indictment for riot, 
illegal possession of dynamite, and usur- 
pation of police authority. He is accused 
of planning to overthrow the government 
and rule by Nazi terror methods. 


‘Acme 
... and Ted Williams brings in a snook 
Precaution: In Hollywood Franx Si- 
NATRA, singer, was granted a permit to 
carry a gun prior to leaving for New York. 


Sinatra explained that he is often out late 
at night and needs the gun for protection. 


Protest: Paut RosEson, Negro singer, 
said he would quit the theater and con- 
cert stage for two years to “talk up and 
down the nation against hatred and 
prejudice.” Robeson announced his de- 
cision while he was marching in a Civil 
Rights Congress picket line in front of 
the American Theater in St. Louis in 
protest against segregation. “I must raise 
my voice,” he said, “but not by singing 
pretty songs.” 


Died: Apmrrat Marc A. MitscHeEr, 60, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet; in the Norfolk Naval Hospital, 
Feb. 3, of coronary thrombosis. One of 
the Navy's strongest advocates of air 
power, he commanded the aircraft car- 
rier Hornet, the “Shangri-La” from which 
Jimmy Doolittle bombed Tokyo in 1942, 
and the famous Task Force 58 which did 
much to clean the Japanese out of the 
Central Pacific in 1944. 

Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, 66, philoso- 
pher; in Washington, D.C., Jan. 28. 
Cohen was professor of philosophy at the 
City College of New York for 26 years. 
He was known as one of the great teach- 
ers of his time. His most famous book, 
“Reason and Nature”; his last, “The 
Faith of a Liberal.” 

JaMEs Larkin, 69, Irish labor leader; 
in Dublin, Jan. 30. Larkin, one of the 
founders of the Communist party in the 
United States, was deported in 1923 as 
an undesirable alien. 

Ei Wirt, 66, tobacco manufacturer; 
in Tampa, Fla., Jan. 31. Witt, who was 
president of 40 firms including the Hav-a-' 
Tampa Cigar Co., conducted most of his 
business while in bed. Stricken with tu- 
berculosis in his early 20s, he had. only 
one lung and a bad heart. 














How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 


homes, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 


per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 
able to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 
handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
Bituminous Coal miners own their homes or rent from private 


landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 
houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 
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MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of, coal miners 
eam steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 


BITUMINOUS aw COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Rehabilitation pays off: 97 per cent of the handicapped can be made partly or wholly self-supporting 


They Shall Walk Again 


To the audience of Army, Navy, and 
civilian doctors in the New York Academy 
of Medicine, the demonstration was a 
scientific eye opener. Across the stage, 
three seemingly hopeless cripples swung 
on crutches and braces with maximum 
confidence and no little grace. One was a 
pretty dark-haired girl whose spinal cord 
had been severed in a motor accident. 
The second was a young man similarly 
paralyzed; the third, a boy with both legs 
withered by polio. “I never thought I'd 
see a paraplegic actually get out of a 
chair and crutch-walk,” a _ neurologist 
marveled at the first two cases. 

That was in the spring of 1944, when 
-surgeons, orthopedists, and physical- 
therapy specialists were combing the 
United States for new tools and tech- 
‘ niques with which to rebuild men who 
had been pitifully disabled in battle. 
The girl, they learned from her doctor, 
George G. Deaver of the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled, was Betsey 
Barton, who later described her success- 
ful ten-year fight for rehabilitation in her 
book, “And Now to Live Again” (NrEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 30, 1944). The male para- 
lytic had become self-sufficient enough 
to operate his own magazine-subscription 
business. The polio cripple held a civilian 
war job at Fort Dix, N.J., driving there 
by car 35 miles a day. 

The Conquerors: Last month, in the 
dingy board room of Bellevue Hospital 
in New York, the combined results of war 
and civilian rehabilitation research were 
demonstrated before another amazed au- 
dience. This time instead of three there 
were 25 salvaged human _ beings—each 
ready to show’ how he had conquered 


some ailment that usually doomed the 
victim to bed or a wheel chair. 

Children crippled by polio pulled 
themselves out of “walkers” and hopped 
about on pipe-stem legs. Aged men and 
women who had suffered strokes walked 
on canes and crutches. There were ampu- 
tees, both adults and children, victims of 
cerebral palsy, arthritis, and cardiac dis- 
ease. All were examples of the spectacular 
work being done at the model rehabilita- 
tion institute of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. , 

Last week, the institute, the most am- 
bitious of its kind ever attempted any- 
where, was opened officially under the 
direction of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, former 
chief of the Convalescent Training Di- 
vision of the Army Air Forces and now 
head of rehabilitation for New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, and Dr. 
Deaver, director of physical medicine. 

Things to Come: The new organiza- 
tion will accommodate 100 dormitory 
patients and 200 out-patients. There will 
be a gymnasium where crippled people 
may gain confidence through practice. 
There will be a shop where patients can 
learn how to care for their braces, 
crutches, and artificial legs and hands, 
craft shops for occupational therapy, and 
rooms with electric appliances and hot 
baths for physiotherapy. 

Most important, the Bellevue Institute 
will have a program for training medical 
students, doctors, nurses, and specialists 
in social, recreational, and vocational 
guidance. Already more than $400,000 
has been subscribed by sagacious Ameri- 
cans who realize the practical value of 
turning handicapped dependents into 
economically useful citizens. To complete 
and equip the institute and keep it run- 


ning for a year, at least $2,000,000 more: 
will be needed. Meanwhile, the doctors 
hope to see similar rehabilitation centers 
set up all over the country. 

Answering the scores of inquiries from 
interested specialists in England, Europe, 
and Australia, Dr. Rusk says simply: 
“Come here to the model training center 
to learn and then go back and do.” 

The Payoff: But to the countless 
handicapped people in the United States 
who, reading about the Bellevue Institute, 
beg for similar rehabilitation, he can make 
no pat reply. For America’s 23,000,000 
disabled by disease, accidents, maladjust- 
ments, and war, there are, all told, less 
than 25 rehabilitation centers built around 
the Baruch Committee Plan supervised 
by Dr. Rusk (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 22, 1945). 
The Cleveland Rehabilitation Clinic, soon 
to be tied up to Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, is flourishing. 
The Wilmington, Del., unit, started a year 
ago by the Junior League and expanded 
three times in six months, is being taken 
over as a community project. The San 
Francisco center is a going concern, as is 
the Rehabilitation Shop at Bridgeport, 
Conn., only a few months old and under 
long-range supervision by Drs. Rusk and 
Deaver. 

Over this meager list of organized help 
stations tower staggering figures. Some 
800,000 are added annually to the handi- 
capped, of whom 200,000 will remain un- 
employed unless they are given medical 
rehabilitation and occupational training. 
“With proper assistance, at least 97 per 
cent of these can be made partly or wholly 
self-supporting,” Dr. Rusk told News- 
WEEK. “In the few places where it has 
been tried, rehabilitation pays off.” 

Backing this, Rusk quoted statistics 
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from the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation to show that the cost of the 
average disabled person in public and 
private relief is as much as $500 a year, 
whereas the average cost of providing re- 
habilitation is only $300 a year—a single 
rather than recurring expense. 

No Miracles, Please: All this sug- 
gests magic, but to Howard Rusk, the tall, 
smiling doctor with the kind brown eyes, 


the word is distasteful. “There is no “get- 
ting well in ten easy lessons,’” he went 


on. “There’s no magic about it. The handi- 
capped person works; he is not worked 
on.” 
“And we do not care what caused his 
trouble or how he was treated,” George 
Deaver added. “Our first concern is this: 
what have we left to work with and what 
can we do about it?” 


Man can get along with half a stomach, 
lung, or liver, with one-third of a kidney, 
with one-half the total volume of blood, 
he explained. “Muscles can perform far 
greater tasks than we ask of them... 
When hurt, they respond with self-repair, 
adaptation to new conditions, enlarge- 


ment, and substitution.” 


First, the institute patient is tested for 
his ability to walk and travel, to care for 
himself and to use his hands to maximum 
advantage. “Whatever he can’t do, we set 
out to teach him,” said Deaver. 

These rehabilitation experts, so attuned 
in purpose, are strangely unlike in ap- 
pearance and temperament. Rusk, 46, 
University of Pennsylvania graduate and 
instructor in medicine at Washington 
University, left a crack internist’s practice 


Myra S., aged 5, takes her first steps for Dr. Deaver . . . Dr. Rusk encourages an aged amputee 


in St. Louis to join the Air Forces in 1942. 
His talent for long-range planning is 
mixed with the easy dignity that follows 
years of bedside and office diagnosis. 
At Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Rusk 
saw sick and injured men grown weary 
waiting for recovery. “They spent 10 per 
cent of their time in pain and 90 per cent 


e ” . 

in boredom,” he said. So he tumed the 
hospital wards into classrooms and gym- 
nasiums and retraining centers where the 
convalescents were kept busy from dawn 


to lights out, Later as colonel in the Air 
Surgeon’s Office in Washington, Rusk de- 
veloped his rehabilitation principles on 
an enormous seale. 


Rusk Helps Those... Despite his 
colonel’s eagles, Rusk, whose personal 
slogan is “Always treat the patient, not 
the disease,” was known. around the 
Pentagon Building as “Dr. Rusk.” Now, 
even as he tosses the responsibility for 
recovery straight at a disabled man or 
woman, he“is quick to add; “What can 
I do next to help you help yourself?” 

Deaver, gray-haired and wiry and 
Rusk’s senior by ten years, began his pro- 
fessional career as physical instructor at 
Springfield College, Massachusetts, where 
he specialized in injured athletes. Deaver 
has a vigorous, compelling manner that 
almost wills his patients to recovery. “You 
are going to walk like any other little 
girl,” he assured a tiny 5-year-old polio 
victim with long yellow pigtails. Smiling, 
the child took her first tottering steps 
straight into Deaver’s waiting arms. 

Placing his strong, square hands on the 


shoulders of a gray-haired Negro who had 

































not been out of bed since his stroke, 
Deaver said quietly: “You want to get up, 
Jim. You have one muscle in your leg and 
that is all you need. Get up and walk, 
Jim.” And Jim walked. 
A handsome young wife, five years in 
bed after a car crash that paralyzed her 
from the chest down, rose on heavily 
braced legs and pulled herself around on 
crutches. “She is through with hespital 
beds,” was Deaver’s decisive comment. 
“She is going back to her husband, And 
‘ » 

she will walk. 
School of Another Chance: For the 
last ten years, Deaver has worked at the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled, 
founded in 1917 ‘to care for the disabled 
veterans of the first, world war. At the big 
tan-brick building on East 23rd Street, 
some 295,000 handicapped men and 
women have since been saved from lives 
of uselessness and despair. It was there, 
late in 1943, that Howard Rusk, seeking 
help in military rehabilitation, met Deaver 
and appointed him Air Forces consultant. 
Their mutual dream of a large civilian 
setup was encouraged in 1944 by a gift of 
$950,000 from the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine to New York Uni- 
versity for the establishment of a special 
rehabilitation department, the first of its 
kind, to be on an equal plane of im- 
portance with preventive and diagnostic 
medicine. 
While the facilities of the NYU-Belle- 
vue Institute are available to the indigent, 
they are equally accessible to disabled 
persons from the middle- and upper-in- 
come brackets. “Even if a rich man who 
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loses a leg can afford the best artificial 
limb made, it will not help him much. un- 
til he learns how to use it,” Rusk said. 

At least one-fourth of all the rehabilita- 
tion cases are polio victims. In addition, 
there are 7,000,000 arthritic cases to be 
drawn from, and more than 8,000,000 suf- 
ferers from heart complaints. 

The Toll of TB: “The 90,000 tuber- 
culosis bed cases in the United States 
cost $100,000,000 a year,” said Dr. Rusk 
in his interview. “And yet two-thirds of 
these suffer relapses because they are 
discharged too quickly and without re- 
habilitation.” In a study made of 312 
tuberculosis cases, properly rehabilitated 
and kept under scrutiny, Rusk said, only 
eleven—less than 3 per cent —relapsed in 
three years. 

Then there are the paraplegics (those 
paralyzed from their waists down) who 
can be taught to crutch-walk and wait on 
themselves, and the hemiplegics (one- 
side paralysis), 50 per cent of whom can 
be rehabilitated. “The salvaging of these 
stroke cases, mostly elderly, is becoming 
more and more important as the age of 
the population increases,” Deaver warned. 
“Get them out of bed at once! If you wait 
on them for one week, you will wait on 
them for life.” 

So at Bellevue, elderly men who ordi- 
narily would never work again, go back to 
their jobs, and women in their 70s, in- 
stead of waiting for “a second stroke,” 
move briskly through their household 
tasks with the help of a crutch or cane. 
Most of the aged paralytics reach the 
point of walking up and down stairs be- 
fore thev leave Bellevue. 

“Doctor Deaver, I want to present you 
with my stick,” said an aged, wrinkled 
Negro woman, an X-ray worker at 
Bellevue, who had suffered a painful 
and disabling contraction of her legs. 
“I don’t need it . . . I can walk alone 
now. I can come to work Monday. 
Thank you, Doctor.” 


Por 


A Brake for Penicillin 


At least four-fifths of every dose of 
penicillin is lost from the blood stream 
through the kidneys within two or three 
hours. To postpone this rapid excretion, 
doctors have tried either diodrast or 
p-aminohippurate, two chemicals which 
act to hold the penicillin concentration 
in the blood. 

Last week in the magazine Science, 
Dr. Karl H. Beyer of Sharp & Dohme’s 
Medical Research Division, Philadelphia, 
announced a new chemical, said to in- 
crease penicillin’s staying power threefold 
or better. It is called caronamide (tech- 
nically, _4-carboxyphenylmethanesulfon- 
anilide). In both animal and human tests, 
it has proved its power, Dr. Beyer claims, 
to step up penicillin’s germ-killing effec- 
tiveness even with less frequent doses. 
Among the stubborn infections which 
may yield to the caronamide-penicillin 
combination are typhoid fever, undulant 
fever, and subacute bacterial endocar- 
ditis, a dangerous heart ailment. 
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SCIENCE 
‘V-2 Calling the Ground’ 


On its way up through the ionosphere 
and down to a crash, the V-2 rocket, fired 
from the Army Ordnance Proving.Ground 
at White Sands, N. M., makes a running 
report by radio on its own operating con- 
ditions and the readings of its instru- 
ments. The: process is telemetering— 
reading meters from afar. 














Details of the V-2’s newest telemeter-— 


ing system were disclosed this week. A 
10-tube, 15-pound radio, developed by 





This antenna picks up signals from the V-2 


the General Electric Co., is carried in 
the rocket. A motor-driven element reads 
28 meters in quick succession and radios 
their data. This all happens within 1/35 
of a second, after which the readings are 
repeated. Speed is of the essence, be- 
cause the rocket’s speed often exceeds a 
mile a second. 

On the ground near the launching site 
a directional antenna follows the missile, 


picks up the signals, and feeds them to a 


unit in which automatic movie cameras 
make a permanent record for leisurely in- 
terpretation. A separate radar tracks the 
rocket’s path. 

In addition to giving information which 
otherwise might be completely lost (two 
rocket warheads of the nineteen so far 


fired at White Sands have never been 


found), the telemetering system is essen- 
tial if remote control is to be applied to 
the rockets, thus making them true guided 
missiles. Another step in that direction 
Was taken in last week’s firing of the nine- 
teenth V-2. It carried a new automatic 
pilot. In the initial test it functioned per- 
fectly to make the rocket wobble in flight. 
In the future, it may be controlled by 
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radio trom the ground, so that the mis- 
sile can be steered to land at a chosen 


point. 
Although the Germans applied remote 
control to other missiles during the war, 


they were unable to steer the V-2 by 


radio, Had Iney suscectled in doing $0) 


it would have been a far more effective 


weapon. 


—~ 


Weather on Order 


The bost the weatherman can do today, 


. ’ ’ 
and not always that, is to predict what's 
ahead in the way of heat, cold, rain, or 
snow. torm warnings are issued, for 
example, whenever a hurricane = ap- 
proaches Florida. Then it’s a matter of 


canceling fights, detouring ships, nailing 
up shutters, and hoping for the best. 
The weatherman of the future may 
keep the storm away. When he gets word 
of an incipient disturbance off West 


Africa, where the tropical hurricanes that 


hit Florida are born, he may send out 
tankers to spread an oil slick over some 
square miles of ocean. Then the oil will 
be set on fire so that the heat, rising 


through the air, will break up the hurri- 


cane before it can start its whirling pil- 
grimage of destruction. 

This seemingly fantastic idea was pro- 
posed to the Institute of Aeronautical 


Sciences last week by a Scientist who has 


already made some other fantasies come 
true. He is Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, 
director of electronic research at the 


RCA Laboratories, Princeton, ale who 


invented some of the essential elements 


of television and sponsored the develop- 
ment of the electron microscope. 


Calculated - Forecast: What has 
made such speculation an engineering 


possibility is the emergence of the high- 
speed calculators which can solve in a 
day a mathematical problem that would 
take a year or more by ordinary methods 


,_ | ome Jan. 20). At present, weather 


data simply cannot be analyzed fast 
enough to make a really complete fore- 
cast in time to be helpful. If, for ex- 


ample, an expert meteorologist were (a 
start on Feb. 20 to analyze fully all the 


observations and facts bearing on the 
weather for Washington’s birthday, he 
might be able to make a perfect forecast 


for Feb. 22—by the Fourth of July. 


The new calculators may change that 


picture. For example, the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers heard last 
week of an electronic machine being de- 
veloped at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology which will do a year’s calcu- . 


lation in five minutes, Zworykin’s elec: 


tronic engineers are working with an out- 
standing mathematician, Dr. John Von 
Neumann of the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, to develop improved 


computers that should be able to make a 


M-hour weather forecast for the entire 


globe in a few hours. 

Model at Work: a envisions 
setting up a “world weather model,” 
consisting in part of electronic computing 


machinery and in part of a specially ill. 


minated map that would show how much 
heat the oceans and continents receive 
from the sun, how much is reflected from 


the ground or filtered by clouds, and how 


air masses move as a result, Radio re: 


ports would be fed into the machine auto- 
matically from observing stations all over 
the world. The model would run like a 


miniature of the earth’s atmosphere. For 


4 forecast, the meteorologist would sim- 


ai make ‘the model run faster, grinding 
out the details of the world’s weather 
for the next few days. 


Into such a weather model the weather- 


man would introduce some electrical 


analogue—a burning oil slick off West 
Africa, an artificial fog generated in the 
West Indies, a snowfall precipitated in 


Canada, Then he would set the machine 


running into the future to see how each 
of these changes would affect the weather 
for the next few days in Florida, New 
York, or California. 


The thesis behind such tinkering with 


the weather is that enormous effects like 
hurricanes, droughts, and snowstorms 
start with small triggering forces. When 
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the consequences of a change can be pre- 
dicted, a small artificial application of 
heat or cold at a strategic spot may have 
vast effects over a huge area. 

The practical importance of predicting 
the results of playing around with atmos- 
pheric phenomena was highlighted last 
week by further developments in the syn- 
thetic production of snow. Dr. Irving 
Langmuir and Vincent Jf. Schaefer of the 


General Electric Co,, who have already 


started snowfalls by seeding clouds with 
dry ice (Newsweek, Jan. 6), told the 
American Physica] Society in New York 
that they also have started snow forma- 

tion in the laboratory with nine different 


chemicals. The best is silver iodide (which 
prompted GE publicity writers to talk 
about clouds with a silver lining). 

Dr. Langmuir, who has won the Nobel 
Prize in chemistry, estimated that with 


RLY 200 BaURds GEG chemical he a 
mosphere over the entire United States 
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precipitate snow wherever the air was 


sufficiently cool and moist. This would 


dispose of the moisture and thus elimi~— 
nate the ice hazard for aircraft and pre- 
vent damaging hailstorms. 


Significance 


Jt may be hard to foroeast the waakhar 


but it is easy to predict that any large- 
scale tinkering with it will have political 
repercussions. If snow is dropped ona 
ski resort, will it mean drought in the 


next county? If a hurricane is diverted 


tom Florida, what will happen to rain. 


fall in the Mediterranean countries? 
Already Schaefer, a self-educated sci- 
en who received the honorary degree 
“Dr.” in a New York Times editorial 


lst week, has been deluged with letters 
from children and adults who want snow, 


and a few adults who don’t. Beyond such 
personal preferences, the economic inter- 
ests of huge areas may be affected by 


things done to the weather even in re- 


tote parts of the world, Because weather 





























Eagle: Diagram shows installation of bombing radar in an Air Force B-24 


control now looms as a serious scientific 
possibility, and because the atmosphere 
knows no state or national boundaries, 
the next few years may well see the de- 
velopment of new agencies for meteoro- 
logical diplomacy. 


ror 


Eyes of the Eagle 
The famous “Mickey” radar, which 


made possible the bombing of German 
cities through clouds and at night, had 


a spinning dishlike antenna reflector 
which whirled around in a plastic blister 
under the bomber’s fuselage and scanned 
the earth and sea below like the sweeping 


of an invisible search)ight. Last week the 
Army revealed the design of a more ad- 
vanced airborne radar, known as “Eagle,” 
which was secretly used on B-29s in the 
last phases of the Pacific war. 


Lacle’s antenna 6 awed a (Kant 
Streamlined vane, looking Yke a second 


yy yD ps Sop WIDOW Ws » wow D 
257 any antennas. The vane does not 
spin. Instead, the beam is swept from 


side to side by an electronic effect. In 
this respect Eagle closely resembles the 
Ground Controlled Approach radar now 
being tested at commercial airports for 


safe guidance of airplane landings. Both 


hadars resulted bom the game Hoe of re- 











search initiated by Dr. Luis W. Alvarez 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Radiation Laboratory (NeEws- 


WEEK, Dec. 23, 1946). 


When Eagle was in the drawing-board 
stage there it went under the cade desig. 


nation of EHIB. A visiting member of 
the high Army brass amazed the labora- 
tory people by immediately interpreting 
this as “electronic high-altitude indicat- 


ing bombsight.” The initials were ine 


“ ‘ a. @ 
tended to mean “Every House in Berlin. 
This was a slight exaggeration, but Eagle 
gave maplike pictures far better than 


those of Mickey and did make it possible 
to distinguish precision-bombing targets 


such as all refineries. 
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2. Through continuing re- 
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Information Arnall 


Although Ellis Arnall recently took 
something of a beating in Georgia poli- 
tics, the ex-governor emerged triumphant 


last Wednesday from an encounter with 


radio’s top minds. On Information Please 
(CBS, 10:30-11 p.m., EST) Arnall not 
only swapped quips with John Kieran, 


Franklin P. Adams, and Osear Levant but 


carried away intellectual honors as well. 
The stocky politician proved himself 
an authority on sports, same il | 


quoted from Byron, gustily sang | Don't 
Want to Set the World on Fire,” an 
rattled off O. Henry synopses. When Clif- 


ton Fadiman asked for a work in which 


heanune was a ws cummed to 
poppies, a snowfall, and a rainbow, Arn- 
all spouted a passage from Robert Burns’s 


“Tam 0 Shanter’; 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 


Or like the snow falls in the river, 


A moment white—then melts for ever; 
Or like the Borealis race... 


Dy oudly, I Bd an anniunedd UT 


governor picked up all of them.” Adams 
capped Fadiman’s slip by observing: 


“The former governor, damn ity” 


Corwin’s World 


Cince Norman Corwin became CBC's 


man of distinction eight years ago, he 
has put highly dramatic and important 


words in the mouths of radio actors, and 


has come off with what honors the field 
has to give. But in his new One World 


Flight series (CBS, Tuesday, 10-10;30 


p-m., EST), the important words are 
those of the men, women, and children, 


known and unknown, of seventeen coun: 


tries. Corwin gathered them on _ the 
37,000-mile round-the-world flight last 


summer that Freedom House gave him 
as first winner of the Wendell Willkie 
One World Award. 

With him Corwin took Lee Bland, CBS 
engineer, and 200 pounds of recording 
wire. Wherever they went in the four- 
month trip, Corwin asked questions and 
recorded the answers. The result was 
100 hours of recordings, later laboriously 
transcribed to 3,700 typewritten pages. 
From these Corwin selected the most 
important and revealing answers and, 
returning to the original wire spools, took 
off the voices on regulation platters for 
broadcast. If the person interviewed spoke 
in his own language, his first few words 
were heard; then the foreign language be- 
came part of the background, and a trans- 
lation was dubbed in. 

These recordings provide the meat for 
One World Flight, a thirteen-week series 
that began Jan. 14. To bind the disjointed 
material into weekly packages, Corwin 
has written himself into the script as the 
program’s reporter, guide, and moralist. 

In his reporting, Corwin has done a 


judicious job of selecting the most telling 


frate which go to pile up cavantaan corn. 


tries’ conception of One World. After his 
first program, which introduced things to 


come, Corwin reconstructed h, 


eally the hich points of hts trip. Dy | ast 


week listeners had a good peek into what 
is probably the most accurate diary ever 


kept by a globe —. 
Good as the program Is, it ouliers some 


of the times Corwin strays from the track 
of the wire recorder. When he speaks 


as a guide, his remarks often sound like 


those of the “and now as we sail into 
the sunset we say good-by to the beau- 





Corwin: One World reporter in Egypt 


tiful land of Tahiti” school. And when 
he is talking as a layman-with-port- 
folio, Corwin’s interpretations of what 
he has seen and heard become labored 
and pretentious, cutting down the pace 
of what manages to remain one of the 
best bits of personal and exciting radio 


reporting yet heard. 


Hi, Jinx in Holland 


Last summer when Jinx Falkenberg 
was having a baby she discussed the 
forthcoming event nearly every day on 
her radio show with her husband Tex 
McCrary (NEwsweek, Aug. 12, 1946). 
Last week, staid Hollanders heard a 
similar husband-wife discussion, with 
royal trimmings. Crown Princess Juliana 
and Prince Bernhard took to the airwaves 
to chat about the anticipated birth of 
their fourth child. Despite the fact that 
the birth of a son would provide a 
welcome addition to the direct line of 
the House of Orange, maleless since 
1890, Prince Bernhard said gamely: “My 
wife and I will be equally glad whether 
it is a boy or a girl.’ 
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The Land of Enchantment Vields its stored treasure of mineral-rich POTASH 


Fabulous, fascinating New Mexico, second youngest and 
fourth largest state, famed for its enchanting beauty, and 
for its rich cultural traditions and picturesque history, is host 
each year to increasing thousands of enthusiastic visitors. 

Yet few know that New Mexico has become in recent years 
the producer of one of America’s most precious minerals. 

Underlying thousands of acres near Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
are enormous resources of Potash, a natural salt containing 
rich minerals that are essential ingredients in the plant foods 
on which our crops depend for healthy growth. 





International, largest miner of potash ores in America, is 
proud to have so important a stake in the industrial life of 
New Mexico and to produce for the nation this mineral-rich 
treasure from the “Land of Enchantment.” 

International salutes New Mexico, one of the 21 States 
in which it operates mines and manufacturing plants. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of International's mineral and 
chemical products are used each year by industry and agri- 


culture in providing for all our people from coast to coast, 
greater health, comfort and convenience. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








189 Age doesn’t matter—it’s a bet 

your Valentine picture is here 
somewhere. Maybe this is it. In a hired 
“rig”” you left for HER house, followed by 
cat-calls from the stable loafers, Remember? 
That Valentine’s Day was 32 years after the 


Which is your Valentine picture 7 





19? Or is this it? You wormed into 


your pal’s raccoon coat and 


borrowed your Uncle’s red speedster. This 
wasin the loud and raucous twenties, 63 years 
after the name Corby’s became a Canadian 
tradition, but Valentine’s Day was still a 
day for sentiment, 








a 





fs Nenad oxo. 


19 4 Recognize yourself here? Per- 

haps “greetings” had just arrived 
from Uncle Sam and you were soon to be 
a G.I. Valentine’s Day in 1942, when 
Corby’s had been a famed Canadian name 
for 84 years, is easily remembered because 
of its ominous war clouds, 









name Corby’s came to Canada, 


19 4] So you married the girl! Every 
year you can relive those happy 


memories ot Valentine’s Day. A corsage for 
her—a dinner, too. And for any special 
occasion, ?’s an inspiration to remember Corby’s— 
the light, sociable whiskey. You'll quickly 
recognize Corby’s bouquet as truly worthy 


of it’s grand old Canadian name. 


ty nen gee 
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CORBYS 
A Grand Old Canadian Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. wider the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas, Barclay & Co,, Limited, Peoria, Ill 





Look tor me 
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Ching Chow say numbers mean nothing 











Three Men on a Cartoon 


Stanley Link is the quiet cartoonist who 
draws Ching Chow, a one-colimn panel 
he inherited from the late Sidney Smith 
(Andy Gump’s creator), and Tiny Tim, 
a Sunday strip for kids. The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Inc., 
sells Ching Chow to 30 papers and 
Tiny Tim to 50. It finds few problem chil- 
dren among fans of Tiny Tim. Not so 
with Ching’s followers. 


Ching is the Chinese sage who delivers 
daily such homilies as these: “Virtue like 
a rich stone looks best when plainest set,” 
and “It has been repeatedly declared— 
to be wise is to know how little can be 
known.” Link wishes Ching’s fans would 
take the last to heart. For years, he and 
Mollie Slott, Tribune-News Syndicate 


manager, have been trying to set horse 
players among Ching’s fans right on one 
point: Ching contains no secret system 
to beat the races, 


Button, Button: The reason for the 


horse-players’ belief lies in the fact that 
the number of buttons and their connect- 


ing cords on Ching’s Chinese gown varies 
each day, and the line depicting the shell 
of his ear resembles a 2 one day, a 3 the 
next, a 5 the next, and so on. In these, 
the horseplayers see the key to prosperity, 
if only they could figure it out. 

Last week nothing Miss Slott or Link 
could say would convince some addicts 
in Philadelphia otherwise. There, Link’s 
panel of Jan. 14 unwittingly broke three 
bookies. The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which prints Ching, became curious and 


Sent out a reporter to see how it was done, 


He found three successful schools of 
thought among Ching’s horse addicts that 
day. The first took the 5 in Ching’s ear 
as post number and the cords on his 
gown (4) as the race number; the second 
used the 5 in the ear as the race number 
and the buttons (8) as the eighth horse 
in the list of entries; the third took the 
5 in the ear as post position but counted 
the eight buttons as the race number. 
The three systems, used for three differ- 
ent races, picked a winner in each. One 
horse paid $49.80, another $43.40, and 
the third, $5.10. 

The result of The Inquirer's story was 
a flood of mail like this to Link’s syndi- 
cate: “Kindly send me a key to the racing 
Chinese,” and “T wish to subscribe to your 
Ching Chow service.” One letter, on 
stationery of the Chester County Histori- 
cal Society, asked Link for an auto- 
graphed original of Ching for the so- 
ciety’s files, then backed into this proposi- 
tion: “Also would you consider sending 
me a Daily Double every other day? .. . 
Would you consider 25 per cent of the 
winnings?” 

Miss Slott spent the week pointing out 
again that Ching, drawn four to six weeks 
in advance, could not possibly be a tip 
service for races. As for Link, who says he 
doesn’t know the front of a horse from 
the rear, he liked the crack of one uncon- 
vinced letter writer: “Even horse player 
should doubt when experience proves 
true facts are wrong.” 


Pom 


"47 by the Month 


On Feb. 5 this week, ’47, the pocket- 
sized, adless monthly magazine whose 
title is to change with the year, made its 
debut. Jerome Ellison, former editor of 
Collier's and Liberty, who 
dreamed up ’47 two years 


ago and sold it to some 300 
writers and artists as a coop- 
eratively owned - magazine 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 21, 1946), 
wasn’t completely pleased 
with it. Neither was Richard 


Salmon, its perfectionist art 
director. 


“We had a deadline [six 
weeks] before we had a 
staff,” Ellison explained, For 
Salmon, one of the biggest 
headaches was finding qual- 


ity paper to do justice to his 


ideas. He got one lot of paper 
by persuading an artist-stock- 
holder to do a companion 
piece for one of his paintings 
owned by a paper distributor. 

The first press run was 
500,000, a fourth of it for 
mail subscribers. On the 
brick-red cover was Robert 
Brackman’s portrait of his 
daughter Celia. Inside were 


Raymond Swing, Kenneth Purdy, and 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, with short 
stories and articles; Christopher La Farge 
with poetry; Alan Dunn, Mary Petty, an 

Gardner Rea with cartoons, most of which 
were so-so; and David Eisendrath, pho- 
tographer, with seven Manhattan sunsets. 


, ona 


The Philadelphia Story 


J. David Stern was the first publisher 
to support the American Newspaper 
Guild. As early as 1933, when the Guild 
was forming, Stern declared: “I’m for 
the Newspaper Guild.” The next year, 
against the advice of his fellow publish- 
ers, he not only signed his Philadelphia 
Record to the first contract in the Guild’s 
history but granted a closed editorial 
shop. His Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 
and The New York Post, which he then 
owned but later sold, soon followed suit. 

Last week, Stern’s twelvé-year honey- 
moon with the newspapermen’s union 
came to an abrupt and bitter end. Struck 
since Nov. 7 by the Guildsmen of his 
three Philadelphia-Camden area papers, 
Stern suddenly sold them lock, stock, 
and linotype to the wealthy Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and The Bulletin promptly sus- 
pended all three. 

The Bulletin, owned by Robert 
McLean, president of the Associated 
Press, paid Stern $10,000,000 for The 
Record, The Courier-Post, and radio sta- 
tion WCAU, the 50,000-watt clear chan- 
nel CBS outlet in Philadelphia that 
Stern bought last year and planned to 
house with his Record in a block-square 
dream communications center in down- 
town Philadelphia. 

Consternation: The deal stunned 
580 striking Guildsmen and about 1,000 
other employes of Stern; it furthermore 
left them, for the time at least, with no 


place to go. Not even most of the top 








some equally imposing own- 
er-contributors; Pearl Buck, 
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Salmon and Ellison: Not completely pleased 
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executives who manned telephones, type- 
writers, and copy desks to keep Stern’s 
papers rolling throughout the strike, 
knew in advance about the sale. (Harry 
Saylor, Record editor, heard about it 
first when NEwsweEEX telephoned him.) 

McLean assured Stern’s executives and 
other non-strikers—printers, pressmen, 
etc.—ten weeks’ pay unless they got jobs 
earlier. Some of them may be absorbed 
in his plans to replace the Sunday Record 
with a Sunday edition of his Bulletin, al- 
ready the largest afternoon paper in the 
nation. 

The suspensions left Philadelphia, a 
city of 3,000,000, with only three papers— 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, now alone in 
the morning field, The Bulletin, and the 
tabloid Daily News in the afternoon, But 
McLean put The Record and Courier- 
Post on the market at once, and said he 
would welcome their reappearance. 

There was doubt that The Record, the 
only crusading New Dealish voice in 
Philadelphia, would be revived. But 
Samuel I. Newhouse, chain publisher in 
New Jersey and New York (The Newark 
Star-Eagle, The Staten Island Advance, 
The Syracuse Journal Herald and Post 
Standard, among others)—and old-time 
antagonist of the Guild—was reliably re- 
ported eyeing the Camden papers. 

Disillusionment: Everybody in the 
business knew how bitterly Stern felt 
when the Guild struck his papers last 
November, but nobody thought he would 
go through with his threat to quit unless 
the Guild receded from what he termed 
“impossible” and “unreasonable” de- 


mands. Most of all, he resented the in- 


ference of the strike: that the Guild had 
singled him out as the one “soft touch” 
in Philadelphia for its new big-city goal 
of $100 for top reporters and similar 
gains for comparable commercial-depart- 
ment employes. 

Stern was aware, for instance, that the 
strike voted by the Guild on the rival 
Philadelphia Inquirer never came off, 
even though the Inquirer’s contract also 
had lapsed and its offers to the Guild 
were then identical to his own. “The 
gun,” Stern said, “was not only pointed 
but cocked before we even sat down at 
our first conference.” 

At the outset the Guild turned loose 
the strike good-naturedly, but as it wore 
on tempers grew shorter on both sides. 
The Guild pared its demands from $100 
down to $88; Stern went up—from $68 to 
$75, the Guild said; by 12 per cent, Stern 
insisted. Both sides were to have met 
on Tuesday this week. But Stern, ever 
ate of his championship of labor, had 

ecome bitter and disillusioned over such 
name-calling as “scab,” “chiseler,” and 
“staller.” To intimates he confided he had 
had enough. 

That was the only apparent explana- 
tion for the action. Stern’s papers had 
been making money; so had his radio 


‘ station, to the tune of about $250,000 a 


year. But he pinned all the blame for his 
exit from the business on the Guild. He 
declared its demands not only were ex- 
cessive but that Guild policy so restricted 
management rights that “it has become 
too great a burden to operate a complete- 
ly independent press.” Then, bitterly: “I 
will not attempt to give the reason for 
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this strange attitude of Guild leadership, 
I only know that The Record, Philadel- 
phia’s liberal newspaper, has been chosen 
... asa target for . . . unusual theories.” 

The New York Times commented edi- 
torially Feb. 2: 

“The Guild leaders who did this thing 
had further and more dangerous ambi- 
tions. We hope and believe that this 
catastrophe will be a beacon of warning 
to all members of a profession which, 
though it must live by profits, salaries,’ 
and wages, is, and ought to be, dedicated 
to the public service.” 

Recrimination: In answer to the 
Philadelphia publisher’s blast, Milton 
Murray, ANG president, declared: 
“TStern] can rest no blame on the ANG. 
In no other city, even where strikes have 
occurred, has it been impossible, with 
competent negotiators on both sides . . . 
to reach a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment.” He termed the suspensions “tragic” 
to collective bargaining, the 580 Guilds- 
men, and Philadelphia and Camden, “who 
see their newspapers engulfed in the in- 
creasing trend . . . of monopoly.” 

The Guild’s Philadelphia’ local held 
that the suspensions were temporary, 
and announced that the strike would con- 
tinue. “Any riew owner of The Record 
and Courier-Post will have to deal with 
the Philadelphia-Camden Newspaper 
Guild in settling the strike under the 
law,” said the local’s statement. But in 
Philadelphia, where about two-thirds of 
Guild membership came from Stem’s 
papers, nearly everybody knew he had 
dealt a blow from which the Guild would 
take.a long time to recover. 








Sovfotos 


With Pen and Camera: Pictures of Elliott Roosevelt and his wife, Faye Emer- 


son, roving through Russia as professional journalists (NEWwswEEK, Dec. 2, 1946) 
were released from Moscow last week. Above, Elliott (black shirt, left) and wife 
(black dress) talk to movie actors. At right, Elliott as a photographer in Petrodvorets. 















The Greenkeeper’s 
Best Friend is 


% a 
DRIVERSAL A | e ep 


The Universal “Jeep” takes men and tools to any 
part of the course, day or night, with powerful trac- 
tion to get it through mud, snow or sand. Good 
lights make the “Jeep” a time-saver on night duties, 


The sure-footed “Jeep” takes steep grades 
in its stride as it pulls gang mowers on 
fairways and in the rough. Its 4-wheel- 


drive traction helps avoid scars on wet turf. 


The Versatile ‘Jeep’ Speeds Up Work 
and Saves Money on Course Maintenance 


To reduce expenses and speed work on club or municipal 
golf courses, at airports, in parks and cemeteries—Get an 
all-purpose Universal “Jeep”. 

This versatile vehicle spreads its cost over many jobs. It 
serves as a light tractor, pulling mowers, fertilizer spreaders, 
discs and drags. It tows and powers spraying equipment. 
It serves as a pick-up truck for loads up to 1,200 Ibs., and takes 
men and tools crosscountry. It will operate a snow plow or 
rotary brush to clear drives. 

The Universal “Jeep” is economical to operate and main- 
tain. It is easier and safer to drive on uneven terrain. 

Ask your Willys-Overland dealer for a demonstration. 


THE UNIVERSAL e ep 


. ica’s Most Useful Vebicles 
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PROFITS: A Year of Feast 


Americans made more money last year 
than ever before. National income was 
$164,000,000,000. The previous high, in 
1945, was $160,900,000,000. 

In the division of this income, there is 
food for conflict over 1947 wage rates. 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin last week 
quoted Department of Commerce income 
comparisons in billions of dollars: 


1946 1945 

Paid to employes 109 114.5 
Corporation profits 12 9 

Business owners’ profits 15 3H 

Farm owners’ profits 15 12.5 

Interest and rent 13 11.8 

Total 164 ~=160.9 


The labor unions, taking their cue from 
the Robert Nathan report (Newsweek, 
Dec. 23, 1946), contend that the propor- 
tion of wages ought to be increased to 
maintain consumer purchasing power 
and to give labor its fair share. Nathan’s 
quarterly estimate of 1946 profits was not 
far from the Department of Commerce 
figure. But Nathan went farther, to say 
that profits were “approaching” a level of 
$15,000,000,000 annually. 

Employers reply that labor reduced 
its own total wages in 1946 by strikes, 
which cost 904,000,000 man-hours. Fur- 
thermore, corporations last year invested 
more than their total net profits for 1946 
in new durable equipment to help under- 
write a high level of employment for the 
future. And they have to keep big cash 
reserves to meet the current level of high 
wages and high material prices. 

Winners and Losers: Day by day, 
corporation annual reports were filling in 
the details of last year’s prosperity pic- 


ture with good news in almost every 
major industry: 


@ Steel profits were unexpectedly good. 
The United States Steel Corp. reported 
a net of $88,683,530, up $30,000,000 
from 1945. However, Big Steel had a 
spare ace: It had charged off strike losses 
of about $30,000,000 to a special reserve 
established in previous years. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., second largest producer, re- 
ported its 1946 net at $41,731,931, 
against $34,947,116 in 1945. 


@ Earnings in food, tobacco, beverages, 
and amusements were outstanding. The 
H. J. Heinz Co., before tabulating final 
figures, reported its best year. Armour & 
Co. more than doubled its 1945 earn- 
ings; Swift & Co. showed a one-third in- 
crease in net, and General Foods had a 
net of $17,500,000 last year compared 
with $13,000,000 in 1945. Distillers’ and 
brewers’ earlier reports indicated a rosy 
picture. National Distillers expected to 
show 1946 earnings more than double 
those in 1945. 

@ Oil companies estimated their 1946 
earnings at 25 per cent above 1945. Tex- 
tiles were prosperous, too. The Industrial 
Rayon Corp. showed a preliminary net 
profit of $8,822,040, compared with 
$2,438,313 in 1945. Despite the coal 
strike, one large producer, the Island 
Creek Coal Co., estimated 1946 earnings 
of $2,351,409, compared with $1,937,834 
in 1945. 

@ Aviation and railroading were the poor 
relations of 1946 peak prosperity. Aircraft 
manufifcturers, competing with the auto 
industry for materials, were expected to 
make a poor profits showing although 


cues 





Wages of steel: Good despite strikes 


1946 results had not been tabulated. This 
was also true of the airlines. Pennsylvania- 
Central estimated its 1946 loss at $2,500,- 
000. Losses or lower profits were probable 
from all the others, with the exception of 
Eastern, which expected to double its 
1945 earnings. The railroads thought 
1946 income would be about 30 per cent 
below 1945. 


Significance --—- 


In profits, 1946 was a better year than 
had been generally forecast. Those’ who 
believe that earnings reached their post- 
war peak last year and are now headed 
downward argue that high prices have 
removed many potential buyers from the 
market and that price competition and 
rivalry from all kinds of new products 
which will soon be bidding for the 
buyer’s dollar will lead to thinner profit 
margins. 

Those who think 1947 profits will stay 
on a high level point out that many cor- 
porations now have their reconversion 
and training problems behind them; pro- 
ductivity per worker is increasing, an 
price controls are ended. The railroads 
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From an intimate dress shop 





to one of the tremendous Celanese textile plants 
YORK makes climate-to-order 


The huge turbo-compressor air con- 


ditioning systems that serve millions 
of cubic feet in the spinning rooms of 
the ultra-modern plant of Celanese 
Corporation of America at Celco,Va., 
are a far cry from the packaged aircon- 
ditioner which cools the fashionable 


Lewis Gown Shop in Philadelphia. 


But both are York Air Condition- 


ing, and each does its job efficiently 
and economically. It takes one sort 
of climate to produce yarns for beau- 


tiful fabrics, and another sort to sell 
them, but both of these customers 
are happy since each has just what 
he asked for. 

In your own business, whether your 
problems involve air conditioning or 
refrigeration, or both, three facts rec- 
ommend your consideration of York: 
1. The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for 
the right place, no matter how large 


or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity 
of York mechanical cooling for com- 
mercial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 


3. York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances— 
has been accelerated and intensified 
... an assurance of the lasting value 
of York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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Advertisement —— 


WALL STREET 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940... Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and _ financial 
pages, top news of the day for stock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 


August 18, 1941 . .. The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker). 





Birth of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 


ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed ‘‘We the People.”” And 
ever since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 


in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 


across the country. 


MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 


son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 


or soap or cereals, Gone from Gotham’s 


financial center are wing-collar cus- 


tomers’ men, striped-pants brokers, 


and so-called inside tips. 
In contrast. MULPF&B deals in facts 


that are hard to come by—a lot harder 


than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 


‘ ‘ 
partment which constantly weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 


and untisted, as well as commodities, 
This information is available to in- 


vestors through any of the firm’s 92 


offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of ‘“‘We the People”’ 
to help all the people all the time. Just 
write to: 

Department ‘‘S-7”" 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. 














got a freight-rate increase late last year. 
The airlines are talking higher rates. 
There are no serious labor troubles. Em- 
ployment is about 58,000,000, and un- 
employment is mostly the frictional kind. 

By its sharp decline last September, the 
stock market forecast a dip in earnings 
that did not materialize. The recent trend 
has been upward. Most analysts thought 
that profits generally would begin to taper 
off from their 1946-47 peak later this year, 
but that dollar volume would continue on 
a high level. The principal modifier of 
profits in 1947 will be higher cost, and the 
chief item in cost is wages. Hourly wages 
are still going up. 


Sal 


BANKS: Strong and Good 


By underwriting War Bond sales, banks 
doubled their profits during the war. They 
changed from commercial to investment 
institutions, Roy L. Reierson, assistant 


vice president of the Bankers Trust Co. of 


New York, who reported these facts in a 
study for the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy published last week, concluded 
bank profits would decline somewhat 


from the $900,000,000 peak of 1945, But 


banks generally have plowed back two- 
thirds of their wartime profits into surplus 
and reserves and are “Strong and in a 


good position. 


ae 


UNIONS: Piecard Revolt 


Unions, also, are employers. Perhaps 
100,000 persons in the United States are 


employed by unions. So far none of them 
has been known to achieve the union goals 


of guaranteed annual wage, 


— eee) 


$104 a week—“$60 salary and $44 ex- 
penses.” This was not generally believed 
in Kannapolis. 

Some of the CIO’s new organizers did 
not even know what the CIO was. State 
directors had to call them in to give them 
“basic training.” Later they began prun- 
ing out those who did not catch on. Wil- 
liam Smith, North Carolina CIO director, 
said that such a pruning was responsible 
for Leonard’s dismissal last Nov. 22, and 
that 21 others were fired at the same time. 
Leonard, however, told the NLRB: “They 
fired me because I organized a union of 
organizers. I signed up three other organ- 
izers, and they fired me.” 

Whatever the merits of Leonard’s case, 
it posed a stickler for the NLRB. Reed 
Johnson, chief examiner at Winston- 
Salem, said it would be necessary to de- 
cide whether unions are engaged in 


interstate commerce under the terms of 
the Wagner Act. Johnson “seriously 


doubted it.” 





Formula for Labor Peace 


The case against the Wagner Act, as 
administered by the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board, is rounded up in a new book- 


let, “Industrial Peace and the Wagner 
Act,”* by Theodore R. Iserman, New 
York labor attorney. One clear result, 


Iserman wrote, “has been to increase the 


money and members behind the often 
quarrelsome men who have led the... 
unions . . . who pour out their angry 


abuse upon members of government, 


upon managers of industry, and upon 





*INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND THE WAGNER AcT: How 
THE ACT WorKS AND Wuat TO Do Asovt It, By 


Theodore R. Iserman. 91 pages. McGraw-Hill, $1.50, 





free hospitalization, or em- 
ployment security. In fact, 


factional fights give union em- 
ployment a _ lower security 


rating than the ordinary face 
tory job. 

From time to time, “pie- 
cards,” as union employes call 


each other, have talked hu- 
morously about forming a 
union. After R. J. Thomas’s 


ousting ag president of the 
United Auto Workers, his fol- 
lowers even held “solidarity” 
meetings to avert Walter Reu- 
ther’s ax, but nothing ever 
came of them. 


Last week, a charge of 
anti-union activity finally was 
filed against a union, before 
the National Labor Relations 
Board in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. The plaintiff was Ar- 
thur C. Leonard, a former 
clothing merchant in Kannap- 
olis, N. C.—the home of Can- 
non Mills. Last year, when the 
CIO was hiring green organ- 
izers for “Operations Dixie,” 
it took on Leonard. A bluff 
loud talker, he was fond of 
telling around that he got 








N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Manhole Workers, Arise! When an AFL union 
struck a New York company which builds and main- 
tains underground conduits, picketing the CIO 


workers down in the manholes presented problems. 
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each other, and whose rivalries . . . have 
kept industry in a turmoil.” 

Indicated remedies, Iserman concluded, 
are both legislative and administrative: 


( Refuse back pay and reinstatement to 
strikers and thereby “stop encouraging” 
strikes. When strikers act illegally, “try 
to make them equally responsible with 
other adult citizens who break the law.” 


€ Let NLRB rulings be subject to court 
review and place a one-year statute of 
limitation on claims of unfair practices. 
Guarantee@ employers the right to express 
views on unions and bargaining. Transfer 
NLRB investigating and prosecuting 
work to the Labor Department. 


. ¢ Exempt supervisory and administrative 
personnel from Wagner Act provisions. 


( Abolish the closed shop and give a 
union exclusive bargaining rights only 
when two-thirds of the workers vote for 
it. Ban mass picketing, secondary boy- 
cotts, sympathy strikes, and intimidation 


af workers’ families. 


€ Outlaw industrywide bargaining. “For- 
bid competing employers to join together 
in bargaining [and] forbid employes of 
competing employers to join together in 


bargaining or to strike concertedly,” 












Keep It Closed 
A solid front of employers favoring 


legislation to outlaw the closed shop was 
broken last week by Victor S. Riesenfeld, 


chairman since 1939 of the U. S. Clothing 
Manufacturers Association's bargaining 


committee. Closed-shop contracts be- 
tween clothing manufacturers and _ the 


ClO Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
wid Riesenfeld, have been a stabilizing 


and constructive influence. 


bargaining, which, like the closed shop, 
would be banned by Sen. Joseph H. Ball’s 
bills, now before Congress. By bargaining 
«sa group the clothing makers, said Rie- 
vnteld, have eliminated both strikes and 
cutthroat competition. 


Nutter’s Big Six ; 
One big union, embracing everybody 


\h0 Works for a railroad, has long been 


a dream among members of the various 
brotherhoods. It was an idle dream be- 


‘aust the brotherhoods Jong ago became 


the personal dictatorships and patronage 
machines of leaders like A. F. Whitney 


at the rainmen, David B, Robertson of 


i) ' 
the firemen, Alvanley Johnston of the 
engineers, who were not anxious to di- 


minish their own power, 
\ ith iron-fisted discipline, the broth- 


ethood leaders quashed any revolts from 
= ranks, In 1940, Whitney tried and 
(ismissed a member for writing a news- 
paper letter supporting Willkie. The 
‘rainmen S constitution gives Whitney’s 
board blanket power to expel people who 
send circulars” or “circulate reports 
lable to cause trouble.” 

On Jan. 9, Whitney tried and removed 





Riesenfeld also favors industrywide - 
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f-Second Loading 





SPEEDY! TROUBLE-FREE 
Pde SAVES TIME AND TEMPER! 
Only Swingline has the open channe| for faster loading, casicr Opcra 


tion! All parts exposed for trouble-free action. Swingline is easy to use, 
precision built to give long service. With Swingline 100% round wire 


staples you have the smoothest, speediest stapling team in any office, 


factory, home or school. 


SWINGLINE STAPLES 


100% round— 100% uniform. Insure 
perfect, clog-free performance in any 
stapler. Look for them in the red and blue 


box al your stationer's, 










STAPLERS AND STAPLES 
SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
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Associated Press 
Bad Business: While the East basked in Junelike warmth, Midwest business 
suffered from the worst snowstorm in years. In Milwaukee, cars were abandoned in 
drifts. In Chicago, the storm broke the grain-exchange lines to many other markets. 





William P. Nutter, general chairman of 
the brotherhood’s 2,700 members in the 
Pacific Electric Railway Co., the Los 
Angeles interurban car-and-bus system. 
The charges concerned Nutter’s handling 
of contract negotiations, grievances, and 
other union business, but he maintained 
the real reason was that a year before, 
while supporting Whitney’s reelection, 
he had stated that Whitney was not in- 
dispensable. Nutter, one of the brother- 
hood’s ablest and most popular leaders, 
called a protest meeting at which 400 of 
his followers yoted to form a new union. 

Last week, Nutter, a strapping, 250- 
pound 6-footer, was busy trying to build 
the old dream of one big union into a 
reality. He called his new union the Big 
Six Brotherhood and took quarters in a 
six-room office suite. He planned to or- 
ganize the Pacific Electric employes into 
six autonomous divisions: (1) operating 
employes, including engineers, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen,’ and switchmen; 
(2) office workers, freight handlers, and 
others now represented by the clerks’ 
brotherhood; (3) shop workers, includ- 
ing construction, repair, and maintenance 
men: (4) track workers; (5) bus drivers, 
clerks, and other bus employes, and (6) 
a catch-all group. 

Nutter, though confining himself to 
Pacific Electric at the beginning, plainly 
hoped to spread his movement to other 
railroads and across the nation. Welling- 
ton Roe, Whitney’s former special assist- 
ant and speechwriter, who formed a 
National Rank and File Association of 
brotherhood dissidents after Whitney 
fired him in March 1945, telegraphed 


Nutter his support. And at brotherhood 
headquarters in Cleveland, H. W. Wil- 
kins, the manager of the trainmen’s leg- 
islative and statistical bureau, was _ re- 
ported preparing to quit Whitney in 
order to join Nutter. 


os 


STOCKINGS: Silks on Sale 


Silk stockings were first introduced as 
a costly luxury in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. Had anyone then predicted 
the day would come when a working girl 
would turn up her nose at them, good 
Queen Bess would doubtless have sent 
him off to Bedlam. But that day has 
nevertheless come. 

Nylon—product of a test tube—had al- 
ready begun to edge out silk in women’s 
favor when the second world war left 
the American leg the choice of sheathing 
itself in rayon, cotton, or paint, or going 
bare. After the war, nylons came back 
first. The first postwar silk stockings, 
which appeared about three months ago, 
sold for $3.50. That was equal to the 
former black-market price of nylons and 
nearly double the then current price for 
top-quality nylons. 

The anticipated demand for silk stock- 
ings failed to develop. Some possible rea- 
sons: nylons, though colder than silk on 
the leg in winter, are faster drying, they 
look sheerer, and most women agree they 
resist runs better. 

Last week, the former queen of stock- 
ings had fallen on such evil days that 
buyers were complaining about attempted 
“tie-in” sales with nylons. And the $3.50 


price had tumbled, in,a series of post- 
Christmas cuts, until New York stores 
were offering silk stockings for as little as 
94 cents a pair for service weights and 
semi-sheers, or. $1.36 for 3-thread, 5] 
gauge. Generally, silk hosiery was selling 
for about the same price as comparable 
grades of nylons, but still there was no 
great demand for it. 

The United States Commercial Corp., 
an RFC agency which markets all silk 
from Japan, set minimum prices of $6 to 
$10.50 a pound—according to grades— 
at its first auction last September. This 
compared with prewar prices of about 
$1.75. At current prices, some stockings 
are selling at less than cost. Last week 
the USCC tried to lure buyers with con- 
siderably lower prices for its Feb. 7 auc- 
tion, and the promise not to change them 
for six months. The new minimums, or 
“upsets,” were $3.95 to $5.60. Buyers 
looked bored. 


RAILROADS: Pie From the Sky 


The first railroad to enter the air 
freight business, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, last May organized its Santa Fe 
Skyway as a limited contract (non-sched- 
uled) carrier. Late last month, when two 
new Douglas DC-4s brought its fleet of 
air freighters to five, it began six-day-a- 
week operations. Typical Skyway oper- 
ation: Take-off Tuesday from Dayton air- 
port with 14,000 pounds of Newsweek, 
plus 4,000 pounds of aircraft parts flown 
in from Chicago. Refueling stop at Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Delivery the same day in 
Los Angeles. Return trip the next day: 
food, style merchandise, and flowers to 
the Southwest, Chicago, and Detroit. 

Air freight looks attractive to other 
railroads. Kansas City Southern is already 
running three planes; Iinois Central re- 
cently surveyed the air freight field; and 
the Pennsylvania, Great Northern, and 
Union Pacific have all been looking into 
Skyway’s operations. 


oo 


CHAINS: Gamble and Skogmo 


Back in 1920 Bert C. Gamble got the 
Hudson-Essex agency in Fergus Falls, 
Minn., after a cyclone wiped out the 
previous one. He was then 21 years old. 
His partner, Philip W. Skogmo, 23, had 
been his childhood companion and his 
classmate in a Minneapolis business 
school. They had always dreamed about 
building a business together, and_ the 
cyclone blew them into one. 

Then, in 1921, they gave up Hudson 
and bought the Dodge agency from 2 
man who had it since 1916, when the 
Dodge first appeared, and who dealt 
only for cash. The first Dodges were get- 
ting old enough for trade-ins, but the 
dealer was dubious about getting mixed 
up in anything like that. He was relieve 
to sell out to Gamble and Skogmo. 

It was a bad year for automobiles. The 
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THIS ENGINE TOOK A tougher and longer-lasting—a really engineers developed and thoroughly 
important car improvement. But, to _ proved the better gears. As a result, 
BEATING TO KEEP OTHERS test these ideas, they’d need a way our car and truck engines come to 
9 OUT OF TROUBLE! to duplicate the punishment the gears you with thousands more trouble- 
the F ; , get in years of starting your car. free “starts” built into them. 
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i the engine—regular work that comes its automatic “driver.” Inafewdays, draulic Brakes, Safety-Rim Wheels, 
day after day, year after year, in all it starts more often than your car’s and other exclusive features of to- 
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postwar “recession” was on. Carloads of 
autos were lying on sidings. Dealers 
wouldn't take them and makers wouldn't 
pay to have them shipped back. Many 
agencies had gone bankrupt. Gamble and 
Skogmo, being young and inexperienced, 


didn't know they were supposed to go 
wider. By adreeing to take on additional 


carloads of autos, they got their agency 
extended to additiona) Minnesota coun- 


ties 


But Gamble already had his eye on 
something else. The Fergus Falls Ford 
agency was not very lively. Gamble, who 
had a ready tongue, brash confidence, 
and an insidiously persuasive manner, 
talked the bankers into wangling it for 
him. He built an addition to his show- 
room and began selling Fords. Skogmo 
continued selling Dodges next door. “A 
wall separated us,” Gamble recalls, “but 
we ate together and slept together.” Nei- 
ther the Dodge nor Ford company was 


ever completely happy about this good- 
neighbor policy, but by 1925, Gamble and 
Skogmo had cleared $250,000. 

The Parts Way: Gamble had noticed 
that parts made more profit than autos. 


Why not open a store to sell nothing but 
parts? He and Skogmo put $50,000 into 
such a store at St. Cloud, Minn. It did so 
well they opened more, and then a big 
one in Minneapolis. They branched out 


into radios, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, sporting goods, 
building materials, and hardware items. 
The number of stores grew to 300, and 
1,290 other dealers did eir buying 
through Gamble Stores, Inc. 

In 1939, the partners bought control 
of the Western Auto Supply Co. of Los 
Angeles and began buying into the much 
bigger Kansas City chain of the same 
name. They now own about 19 per cent 
of Western Auto of Kansas City, and 
probably will soon try to merge the two 


firms. They acquired Macleod’s, Ltd., in 





Gamble: An ill wind favored him 


Western Canada in 1945. Now they have 
a total of 518 stores—from California to 
Ohio, in four provinces of Canada, and 
in Hawaii—and 1,720 authorized dealers. 

As a side venture, Gamble bought for 
himself majority control of Investors Syn- 
dicate, a Minneapolis investment-contract 
firm that manages assets of $400,000,000. 
He and Skogmo acquired a _ battery, 
paint, and varnish plant when they 
bought the Solar Manufacturing Co. of 
Milwaukee, and in 1943 Solar swallowed 
up the Beam Manufacturing Co. of 
Webster City, Iowa, which is now mak- 
ing washing machines and low-priced 
scooters to be sold in the Gamble-Skogmo 
stores. 

Last November, when their labyrinth 


of companies had grown too complicated 


to be carried in their heads, the pair put 
them all together in a new company, 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., with 2,400,000 
shares of stock. Gamble and Skogmo con- 
trol 1,300,000 shares of it, in their person- 
al holding company, called Founders, 


Inc. They run their far-tong interests 


from eighth-floor offices in the Gamble- 
Skogmo Building in downtown Minne- 
apolis. 

Gamblie’s Aweigh: Last week, Min- 
neapolis was the mecca for Gamble-Skog- 
mo and affiliated dealers from all over 
their growing empire. Wearing arm 
bands showing cowboys roping in sales, 
some 3,000 of the dealers converged on 
the Municipal Auditorium to catch some 
of super-salesman Bert Gamble’s enthu- 
siasm. A special train of eighteen cars 
brought 400, who also used the train for 
hotel accommodations. The 100,000 
square feet of exhibit space was snapped 
up by 240 manufacturers, offering every- 
thing from ball-point pens to threshing 
machines. Gamble, who set a 1947 sales 
goal of $200,000,000 for his stores, led 
the convention in singing, to the tune of 


“Anchors Aweigh,” a special song: 


Hail, Gamble’s Stores supreme—Gamble- 
Skogmo. 
We are the Gamble team, the best outfit 


we know, know, know, know. 


We sell most eve-ry-thing, stores far and 
near— 

We're proud we're Gamble-ites, 

So we're not shirking, we like working 

Here! 
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NAM: Paddle Your Own Canoe 


Ragged Dick, Tattered Tom, and the 
rest of Horatio Alger Jr.’s striving and 
succeeding heroes of a half century ago 


are strangers to all but 8 per cent of 

















Cause and Result: Two boys (left) showed investigators 
how they pushed a heavy roll of wire onto the Pennsylvania 


Associated Press 





Acme 


Railroad track at Walton, Ind., because they thought it would 
be fun to stop a train. Result: train derailed, four persons killed. 
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NEWSWEEK 


90,000 New York school children ques- 
tioned in a recent survey. That, thinks the 
National Association of Manufacturers, is 
too bad, “Alger’s heroes,” pointed out last 
week’s NAM News, “won out by their 
own efforts and without the aid of namby- 
pamby bureaucrats spooning out doses 
of incentive-deadening and_ illusionary 
security.” 
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For an interesting story on the 


history of the calculating ma- 
MARCHANICALCULA TING MACHINE CO. 


chine art, ask for Booklet 24,7 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 

For Flying: A delicate radar compo- 
nent called selsyn has been adapted by 
the General Electric Co. to serve as an 
automatic flight recorder, keeping a con- 
tinuous record of aircraft instrument 
readings. The device is designed to show 
up dangerous tendencies and prevent ac- 
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CALCULATORS 
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cidents, or, should one occur, to help 
show what went wrong, and why. 
| will market, beginning about April 1, a 
combination radio-phonograph, with a 
Recording Equipment Corp. of New Product of Jamaica 
York. Py 
driven roofing nail, the Cupples Co. of Writs, por Recipe Book 
St. Louis devised Sealzit roofing nails 
ers come in strips that can be torn 57 Laight St. New York,NY. 
off after each nail is driven. A box of -Dept. NW-2 
for each “square” (100 square feet) of 
roofing. 
or shaving-cream tube is inserted in the 
Vico Tube Dispenser and a handle is 
flat, wasting none of the contents, ac- 
cording to the New Product Commercial- 


For Recording: Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
wire recorder made by the St. George 
For Roofing: To get a leakproof, easily 
and Alumiseal plastic washers. The wash- R.U. DELAPENHA &Co.InC..- 
420 nails and washers is recommended 
For Neater Tubes: When a toothpaste 
turned, a portion of the tube is_ squeezed 
izers of Detroit . . . An attachment for 


Marchant’s 20 Points of Superior- 

’s highest calculator performance 
especially in volume production 

The Marchant Man in your phone book 
will be glad to prove this statement. 











++ NOT ON OVERTIME 


DISCOUNTS ON TIME 
Whether trade, cash, chain, or anticipation —dis- 


counts and the final net are obtained easier and 
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wD tube-filling machines, developed by the 
bh es ee Iodent Chemical Co. of Detroit, seals the 
‘5 fe} 5 ‘= bottom of a tin or lead tube with a leak- 
Myog proof electric weld. N 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Industrial stocks, measured by 


the Dow-Jones averages, rose last .week TRADING | 
to their highest level since early Septem- | 
ber to close at 180.88 on Feb. 1, up 5.53 ” 


points from the close a week earlier. 
Prices: Retail milk prices in New York THE 

City took their first mark-down in three 

and a half years, dropping 1 cent to 18 


cents a quart retail. Milk dealers think MILWAUKEE 
the price will come to 16 cents by June. 


Production: Cigarettes, a trade barom- COMPANY 


eter, reported 5 per cent greater output 


in 1946 than in the previous peak year, 


1945. A survey in Printers’ Ink magazine 
showed the leading brands were Lucky 


Strike, Camel, and Chesterfield, in that 


Investment Securibies 
MILWAUKEE 
















order. 
\\\ \ iy Ly Personnel: Eduardo Suarez, former Chicago St. Paul 
N \ = \. A Mexican F inance Secretary was elected Wausau Madison 
Reais: SQ Mss board chairman of the Pan-American 
wt Wes: se . AN Trust Co., in New York. William T. Har- | 
\ iN i ANN per was elected president of the Mary- : 
\\y NY) in st8 Att, “ NY 
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She’s bringing your new car — a Writing, 


The little lady is not standard equip: 


ment, of course. 
We put her in the body as it swings 


down the assembly line only to show 


the tremendous amount of writing 
needed before one of those long- 


awaited motor cars can reach you. As 


parts are purchased and received, 


workers paid, cars assembled and 


‘ ‘ 
shipped to your dealer, the automotive 
industry keeps a written record in 


& 


black-and-white , ,. on business forms, 


Because Moore Business Forms are 
engineered to eliminate all needless 


writing, they slash drastically the cost 


of record-keeping. Business after busi- 
ness — of every kind and size — finds 


that Moore forms can lead to savings 
of thousands of dollars, while bringing 


new speed to office production. 


‘ 
For instance: a well-known auto 
supply house, after switching to Moore 


“Purchase and Receive” forms, saves 


$15,000 each year, plus the clerical 
time of a typist and 25 clerks now 


assigned to other work! 


Call your local Moore office to learn 
about efficient forms for your busi- 


ness. Moore stands ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 


book to the most intricate multiple- 


copy form... “to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


ADV. OY MW. AYER 
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+> But it Is 
It’s a special kind of paper that doesn’t 
go to pieces when wet. The name is Pata- 


par* Vegetable Parchment. People call it 
Patapar for short. 


Patapar is 
strong when wet, 
boil-proof, 
grease - resisting 


Patapar has such high wet-strength it can 
be soaked in water for weeks — even boiled 
—and remain strong. And when it comes 
in contact with grease or oils, Patapar 
resists penetration. 

Patapar is pure of texture, odorless, 
tasteless. 


How business men 
are using Patapar 


In all kinds of fields Patapar has come up 
with the answer to problems. As a food 
wrapper it protects products like butter, 
shortening, bacon, cheese, fish, frozen foods. 
It is used for packaging cottonseed oil com- 
pounds. Hair waving pads are made with 
it. Druggists use it for ointment pads. 
Motor oil containers are lined with it. 
These are just a few of Patapar’s endless 
variety of uses. 

Patapar is furnished plain or printed 
with brand names and designs. The print- 
ing is done economically in our own plants 
where we have complete 
equipment for printing 
Patapar in one or more 
colors by letterpress or off- 
set lithography. 

For more information 
about Patapar and its many 
applications, write on your 
business letterhead for 


booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Dac. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Protected 
bi 


y 
Patapar 


Vegetable 
Parchment 





Potapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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They Are the Workers’ Corporations 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Pp ersistent union propaganda has 
made most people overlook the most 
important single fact about the corpo- 
rations. This is that the chief benefi- 
ciaries of the corporations are the 
workers employed by them. Labor 
must be paid before it can be deter- 
mined what funds are left over for 
either the stockholders or 


enterprise system—it is incredible how 
little business has done to make these 
basic facts known. Practically all cor- 
porations today print reports to their 
stockholders; only a meager handful 
print reports to their jobholders. Half 
of the 50 largest manufacturing cor- 
porations do not bother to make public 
their annual payroll figure, 





the bondholders. The em- 
ployes are not only first in 
priority but overwhelmingly 
first in the amount they 
receive. 

Let us take as an example 
the year 1944. It was, with 
the exception of 1943, the 
year of highest corporation 
profits on record. Yet in that 
year, for every $1 left over 
after taxes for the stockhold- 
ers, General Motors paid out $8 to its 
employes, United States Steel $15, du 
Pont $5, Bethlehem Steel $23, General 
Electric $8, Curtiss-Wright nearly $40, 
and Westinghouse Electri¢ $15. 

The Department of Commerce found 
that the employes received 61 per cent 
of all corporate distributions in 1944, 
and that after deduction of other costs 
and taxes there were left for net profits 
9 per cent. The employes, in other 
words, got from the corporations in 
that year between six and seven times 
as much as was available for the stock- 
holders. 

The best data we have shows that 
the executives of manufacturing con- 
cerns get on the average about 6 per 
cent of the total of wages and salaries 
paid out. 

These facts, unfortunately, do not 
at all correspond with the general 
public's idea or the average worker's 
idea of the facts. In a recent survey, 
two-thirds of the workers interviewed 
actually believed that industrial com- 
panies pay out more to the stockhold- 
ers and to top management than they 
do to the workers. The typical factory 
worker, it was found, believes that 
wages take only about one-fourth of 
the money paid to workers, executives, 
and _ stockholders. The truth is that 
workers get five-sixths to even higher 
proportions of this total, depending on 
the conditions of particular years. 





When we consider the stake that 
business has in this matter—when we 
consider that the ideas upon which 
the average worker and the general 
public act have the power either to 
preserve or destroy not only individual 
corporations but the whole _ private- 





though it is certainly far in 
excess of their dividend fig- 
ure. Here is an incredible 
failure in “public relations.” 
For illustrative purposes, 
I should like to call attention 
to one of the outstanding ex- 
cepttons—the Johns-Manville 
Corp. Last June it published 
a two-column advertisement 
in more than 100 mediums 
throughout the country un- 
der the head “A Report to the Public 
by Johns-Manville.” “Here are the 
highlights,” this advertisement de- 
clared, of Johns-Manville’s annual 
statement in the critical year of 1945: 
Total income .............000++++----986,000,000 
For all costs (except those 


shown below) ............02.06+ 41,000,000 
To employes tor salaries and 

WHRIRES). aadscccocveneradtscesanesceee 36,500,000 
To government for taxes............ 3,500,000 
To stockholders in dividends.... 3,000,000 


Leaving in the business............ 2,000,000 


These items were then explained in 
more detail. It was explained, for ex- 
ample, that earnings after taxes were 
6 cents per dollar of total income, that 
wages and salaries were 42% cents per 
dollar of total income, that taxes were 
4 cents per dollar of total income, and 
so on. 


Within the next few weeks and 
months the great bulk of the corpora- 
tion reports for 1946 will be published. 
This Johns-Manville “jobholders” re- 
port” illustrates the kind of thing that 
every great corporation should do, first 
in its own selfish interest, and second 
in the interest of the whole private- 
enterprise system, which involves the 
interest of all the Workers. For unless 
the workers understand the private- 
enterprise system, and understand 
what it means for them, they will de- 
stroy it. And unless management 
makes it possible for the workers to 
understand the system by taking every 
opportunity to explain the real facts, it 
will merely be cooperating in its own 
destruction. ; 

Profits are the form of income that 
are now under most persistent attack. 
Yet when we consider the whole econ- 
omy it is amazing how small profits 


actually bulk. 
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Repwoon logs ride the steep incline of 
a log slip to the log deck on chains of 
steel. These chains take a terrific beating 
from impact and tensile stresses. 

One California mill for example, regu- 
larly discarded its log haul chains after 
six months of use. 

They called upon Brake Shoe’s Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division to do some- 
thing about the rapid deterioration of the 
chains they were using. © 

Brake Shoe’s engineers did two things. 
They redesigned the log haul chain, giving 
each link a greater bearing area. And they 
specified that it be cast of manganese steel 
—“the toughest steel known”’. 

After 23 years of continuous trouble- 
free service, these Amsco manganese steel 
links showed amazingly little wear. 


Brake Shoe’s metallurgical skill and 





knowledge, its unceasing research in seek- 
ing the right metals to meet specific prob- 
lems of wear, made this record possible. 
Today, mills up and down the West Coast 
specify Amsco parts for logging, sawmill 
and pulp mill equipment. 

Impact! Heat! Abrasion! Friction! 

Corrosion! These are the enemies of 
your machines. 

Brake Shoe’s accumulated knowledge, 
Brake Shoe’s wear-resistant parts and 
Brake Shoe’s research for tomorrow are 
your best defense against them. 

**Hard Surfacing by Fusion Welding”’, first ofa 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 


sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research. Of 


particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to yeu. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


No "Weakest “Link... 


AFTER 23 YEARS OF SERVICE 





Wo. 5 of @ series illustrating how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation, 





Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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MAKES 
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fthe Things 
PENSACOLA 
Offers Industr 


ha 
To THE MAN who is think- : 
ing of establishing an indus- 
try in the South, Pensacola 
offers an outstanding advan- 
tage ... fine living condi- 
tions for employer and em- oy Fd 
ployees . . . an opportunity 
to enjoy life while making a 
living. 









Pm 


Here on the breeze-swept Gulf Coast, 
is a sunny climate, with mild winters, rela- 
tively cool summers. Here are beautiful 
homes, fine schools and churches, a pro- 
gressive council-manager government. Every 
kind of outdoor recreation . . . swimming, 
fishing, bathing, hunting, golf, etc. Condi- 
tions conducive to contentment and success. 


All the Usual Requirements 
for Successful Industry 


Pensacola is ideally located 
LAB “at the top of the Gulf, in the 
heart of the South." It has a 


deep water port with excellent 
dock facilities; two railroads; 


owes intracoastal waterway; good 
plant sites; pure water supply; 
electric power, and gas; near- 
by resources of many kinds; 
nearby markets; American la- 
Me bor. On your trip South, visit 
Pensacola and see for yourself. 
cn TE For booklet and special infor- 


mation, write 





Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


AT THE TOP OF THE GULF 





IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 








BUSINESS 














daily flow. Some of their main points: 


€ Political considerations almost  inevi- 
tably influence loan decisions. (The grant 
of a loan to Britain and the failure to 
grant one to Russia is a case in point.) 
In a world divided by serious conflicts, 
the tendency is to use the power of the 
dollar as a political lever in behalf of 
desired political ends. This tends to ag- 
gravate conflict instead of allaying it. 
This system of tying loans to politics was 
tried by Britain and France prior to 1939 
with disastrous results. 

@ In¢the decades after the first world 
war, American investors poured funds 
into European reconstruction. Europe 
failed to stabilize itself. Most of these 
funds were blown sky high in the war 
that followed the emergence of Hitler. 
Japan, similarly, to no small extent, nour- 
ished its military power on American 
loans, investments, and trade. 


@ Instead of being used productively, 
American credits are in some cases being 
used simply to live on, ending up with 
no productive gain and a flock of IOU’s 
which the United States will inevitably 
have to write off as bad debts. 

To these and other similar arguments 
the general answer is made that for better 
or worse, the old days of international 
anarchy are gone beyond recall. Ameri- 
ca cannot maintain full production in 
a bankrupt world. Effective international 
effort, it is held, can in large measure 
obviate the threatened dangers. The first 


European 
Black checkmate: Counting banknotes seized from a German black marketeer 


step, arising out of the Bretton Woods 
agreement, was creation of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, seheduled to begin 
operating in March, This fund, in which 
40 nations have joined, is supposed to 
ensure greater currency stability and 
prevent unilateral and anarchic manipula- 
tion of monetary values. 

The next step will be in the Intema- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (commonly known as_ the 
World Bank). This institution will f- 
nance by international subscription proj- 
ects for productive reconstruction for 
which private financing is not available. 
Because of existing political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties, both here and 
abroad, this bank has been having some 
difficulty getting started. 


The third and most crucial of the pro- | 


posed measures is the International Trade 
Organization, which has yet to be set up. 
Further talks looking toward elaboration 
of its charter are scheduled to be held at 
a conference in Geneva in April. This or- 
ganization, if it can ever be brought to 
life, will establish principles and create 
machinery for rationalizing world trade. 


Significance 


All these measures for coping with the 
world’s economic and financial needs are 
still in their formative state. In banking 
and business circles there seems to be 
more pessimism than optimism over the 
prospects for the foreseeable future. The 
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outstanding item on the debit side is the 
fact that Russia is still refusing to par- 
ticipate in any of the proposed interna- 
tional financial and economic organiza- 
tions. As long as this remains true, politi- 
cal and strategic factors will continue to 
checkmate economic efforts. The per- 
spectives that lie ahead are therefore 
cloaked in so many imponderables that 
most thoughtful authorities frankly refuse 
to attempt forecasts. They raise instead 
a long list of formidable questions to 
which there are as yet no clear answers. 
Some of them follow: 


@Is American economy heading for 
another crisis? Another serious depression 
in the United States would indefinitely 
postpone world reconstruction, with dis- 
astrous political and economic results on 
a worldwide scale. 


@ Will the American policy of favoring 
lower tariffs by reciprocal arrangement 
be maintained? 


@ Will the United States undertake to 
increase its imports from the rest of the 
world, so that high production can be 
maintained and trade established on a 
business basis instead of functioning like 
a philanthropy? 

@ Will internal and external conditions 
favor development of long-term, large- 
scale American investments overseas, 
and if sa, on what political basis? 


€ What will be the ultimate relationship 
between the dollar and the pound ster- 
ling? Or put another way, will the British 
Commonwealth be able to carry out its 
expressed intention to end the system of 
imperial preference and create a new 
basis for economic relations between 
Britain and the United States? 


€ What balance will or can be struck 
between advancing statism (as repre- 
sented not only in the Russian sphere, 
but in France and Laborite Britain as 
well) and the dominant American princi- 
ple of free capitalist economy? 


€ In short, what are the chances for new - 


norms of political, financial, and economic 
stability on a worldwide basis? 

The key to most of these questions lies, 
for now, largely in American hands be- 
cause of the immense economic power of 
this country. The evolution of American 
thought and policy on the subject of 
world economic relations during the next 
decade will be, by far, the most crucial 
factor in world affairs. 

Recently Wilbert Ward, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
told the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion that success in world reconstruction 
“will require from us something beside an 
additional grant of funds. It will require 
something much more difficult—a change 
in some of our national habits of thought.” 
What this comes down to is the maxim 
that stable currencies can exist only in a 
stable economy and a stable economy is 
possible only in a stable society. The 
tangled mess of world currencies is only 
a mirror of our times. 
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Need Ready 


Electric 


Power? 























Billions of Kilowatt Hours are 
produced annually in 
Southern New England. 


The high concentration of industry in 
Southern New England has resulted in 
a network of power facilities second to 
none in America. In this compact area, 
transmission lines are short and in- 
dustry is assured of an adequate and de- 
pendable power supply at reasonable 
rates through numerous inter-connect- 
ed feeder lines. 


A well-integrated power supply is just 


one of the many industrial advantages 
to be found in Southern New England. 
For more facts on all the benefits avail- 
able for your new plant location, write 
for the new booklet, “SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND FOR TOMOR.- 
ROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: P. E. 
Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial Develop- 
ment, New Haven R. R., Room 200B, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


m NEW HAVEN -- 
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On — Sacred Soil 


When St. Columba and his twelve dis- 
ciples landed on the stormy coast of Iona 
Island in 563, they found a half-rocky, 
half-fertile patch of earth where Druid- 
ism had long flourished. But the Irishmen 
were not discouraged. They made this 
8- by 14-mile isle of the Inner Hebrides 
the birthplace and center of Celtic Chris- 
tianity, from it spreading Christ’s word 
to the mainland of Scotland and Northern 
England. 

By the time the Vikings came to 














church to church in the New York area 
to tell of his work. 

To explain Iona is first to explain Dr. 
MacLeod. Fourth Baronet of Fuinary in 
Scotland, a title he does not use, this 
tall, ruddy man entered the Presbyterian 
ministry after service in the first world 
war. In 1930, he gave up the parish of 
fashionable St. Cuthbert’s in Edinburgh 


to take over the Govan Parish in the slum 


area of Glasgow. His pastorate there only 
confirmed his ideas that a tremendous 
gap existed between worker and minister, 





where they hold monthly meetings to 
check their progress in such spiritual 
and temporal good works ‘as reopened 
churches and improved housing. 

At 51, Dr. MacLeod now has some 
7,000 “Friends of the Iona Community” 
who finance the project. He hopes to see 
his Christian experiment expand fourfold 
and more. The monastery restoration, he 
says, should be finished by 1953, when 
the buildings can be used to house many 
more. He—and all who have worked anc 


prayed with him—agree with a gardener 
who once told a visitor: “Iona is a thin 
place, little more than tissue paper be- 
tween the natural and supernatural.” 


European Photos 


Dr. MacLeod (left) hopes his experiment will grow; he plans complete restoration of Iona by 19538 


plunder and destroy at the turn of the 
ninth century, 59 kings of Scotland, Nor- 
way, and Ireland had been buried in 
Iona’s sacred soil. Macbeth and his vic- 
tim Duncan were laid to rest there, as 
well as the merry king of the island of 
Coll—a man later immortalized as Old 
King Cole. 

Columba the mystic was also Columba 
the practical man, for to him—as one 
student of his life says—“living was a 
sacrament, to pray was to work, to work 
was to pray.” Today the modernity of this 
credo is being put to the test right on 
Iona. There a unique project of practical 
and practicing Christianity has been 
thriving since 1938. It promises to infuse 
into the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land a vital stream of praying work and 
working prayer. 

The project centers around the re- 
building of the thirteenth-century Bene- 
dictine monastery, which was allowed to 
fall into ruins after the Reformation swept 
Scotland. But to its leader, Dr. George 
Fielden MacLeod. the Ilona Community 


is far more than the placing of a stone 
upon a stone. Dr. MacLeod arrived in the 


United States Jan. 24 to solicit funds for 
Iona, and last week he was going trom 


and he sought a way to bridge this chasm. 
Taking over an old mill outside Glasgow 
in 1935, he drove workers out in a dilapi- 
dated bus to rebuild it as a youth center. 
At the mill, the pastor and the laborers 
worked side by side and talked of faith 
and finances. While improving the soul, 
Dr. MacLeod sought also to aid bodily 
wants. Three years later, he resigned 
from his parish to start the working com- 
munity of Iona. Its ruined buildings had 
been deeded to the Church of Scotland in 
1899 by the eighth Duke of Argyll. 
Spiritual Shuttle: Each summer for 
three months, an equal number of min- 
isters and workmen go to Iona. They re- 
store the monastery buildings, exchange 
ideas, and hold two or three religious 
services a day. Ministers are paid by their 
churches, and community funds take care 
of workers’ salaries. Although only ten 
ministers and workers spent all of last 
summer there, each week some 30 pastors 
came for a sort of seven-day “retreat” of 
recollection and stimulation, and hun- 
dreds of visitors sailed over for the day. 
The ministers who spend the summer 
on Iona sign up for a minimum of two 
years work. During the winter months 


this takes them to the Scottish mainland, 


Bishop Gilbert 


To succeed the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, who retired as Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of New York effective Dec. 
31, 1946 (Newsweek, April 8, 1946), a 
special diocesan convention on Jan. 25 
chose the Rt. Rev. Charles Kendall Gil- 
bert, Dr. Manning’s suffragan bishop 
(assistant) for the past sixteen years. 

Born in Bainbridge, N. Y., of Presby- 
terian parents, Dr. Gilbert has served all 
42 years of his ministry within the New 
York diocese. As he is now 68, he can keep 
his new post only four years before 
reaching the compulsory retirement age. 
The convention voted Bishop Gilbert an 
annual salary and expense allowances 
amounting to $36,300—$4,200 more than 
Dr. Manning received at any time in his 
25-year tenure. 


Amen 


“Ordinarily, people criticize and cuss 
reporters and editors . . . Let us pray for 


all who gather and publish news,” the 
United Lutheran Church asked its 1,810,- 


076 members, designating Jan, 29-Feb. 4 
as “Pray for the Press Week,” 
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“There’s no excuse for run-down washrooms 


Ep: “If you do a decent day’s work you deserve a decent 
place to clean up in—like this one for example.” 


JOE: “I have a lot of respect for the management here. 
They see to it that these washrooms are kept right!” 


HEN men and women workers from coast to coast 
W vere asked what they considered the most im- 
portant factors in good working conditions they an- 
swered: good washrooms, adequate lighting, safety de- 
vices and proper ventilation. 


This research study shows that well-kept washrooms 
equipped with plenty of hot water, soap and good qual- 
ity individual paper towels definitely contribute to a 
pleasant relationship between employees and manage- 
ment. Good washrooms also help reduce the number of 
absences due to illness by helping check the spread of 
colds and germs. 





Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a poorly 
planned, badly equipped washroom? Washrooms 
should be “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — 
“morale-boosters,” not ““temper-testers.”” 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 


ScotTissue Towels have unusual “‘rub 
strength” because of patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One towel does the job most 
comfortably—another reason why they’re 
the favorite with those who’ve found the 
best is least expensive in the long run. Al- 
ways specify ScotTissue Towels. For sug- 
gestions on how to improve your wash- 
rooms, call on the Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 











SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 











Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘* Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘*Duralose’’ Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 






















































PROTECTING POLISHED SURFACES 


Mystik Self-Stik Protecto- Mask 
provides a tough “‘hide”’ for polished 
surfaces. Protects against damage, 
prevents marring of stainless steel 
and other highly finished materials 
during fabrication, shipment and 
storage. Eliminates costly repolishing. 
Easy ‘“‘self-stik”’ application. Peels off 
quickly in one piece. Write for in- 
formation on the many MysTIk 
products and cost-cutting ideas. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use — 


at stores everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2648 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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VA'TRO-NOL 


SPECLALIZED 


MEDICATION 


WARK FOAL Were TevRle te 


Instantly — when you put a few 
drops ot Vicks Va-tro-nol in each 


nostril — it starts to relieve stuffy 
head-cold congestion and make 
breathing easier. . 


Ah-h-h!.. 4 0an 
béreathe egain { 


Relict comes so bast because V a-tto-fhol 
WUKKE Cake where Wowble 1 Ty 


Simply follow direc- 
tions in the package. 
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Scandal Among 


the Pineapples 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Kven before the war ended, 


there was a salty foretaste to be had, 


out there in the western town of 
Honolulu, T.H., of the present lar- 


cenous era in sports. Things got so 
bad that when your correspondent 
sports edi- 
for a 


asked Mr. Red McQueen, 
tor of The Honolulu Advertiser, 
pair of dice to use as field 
equipment in Guam, Sai- 
pan, and other winter re- 
sorts, Mr. McQueen took 
oath that there was not an 
honest brace of cubes in the 
whole of his territory. 

1 had not asked him, 
specifically, for a pair of 
honest dice, but that’s what 
he seemed to think that I 
wanted. He took a rueful 
view of the whole situation. 

“Since the war came along in this 
ocean,” said Mr. McQueen, “you can- 
not shake hands with a man around 
here and still be sure of taking five 
fingers home to dinner.” 

He then broke into a backgammon 
set of his own and provided me with 
enough square dice to be going along 
with. They wielded a great cultural 
influence in the Guam-Saipan sector 
as time went on, and nobody ever 
questioned their virtue. 

What Honolulu had in the last vear 
or two of the war was a good, clear 
sample of what is going on among us 
today. There was a boom there; there 
was a lot of money around, there 
were a good many big-name athletes, 
including members of the armed forces, 

and sporting life grew quite free and 
easy in the morals department. 

Mina you, 1 consider our 
to be slightly overestimated. 
beautify) opportunity for 
D.A’s to blow whistles 


It is a 
cops 
and get quot- 


ed, At the sound of the shrift note of 


if UW UO, UU Head 
; 
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tions fall all over MUG tl ‘es in their 


rush to pass resolutions denouncing 
Every 


gambling and “cleaning house.” 
two-bit bookmaker becomes a “vast, 
nationwide syndicate.” The names of 
and Filchock are 
and Mr. Alvin Jj. 
Paris, the sweet tenor singer of the 
Tombs, steals space frem General 


LNG NG QE WWE GC 


Graziano, Hapes, 
household words, 


and somethmgz more. 
This, I admit, has its pleasant side: 
It turns up sidelights which are more 


interesting than the main story. There 


crnors ol Georgia. 
\ 5 Wae pape rs pump Ya Wing Sy) 
what ft is worth, 





orgy 


and 


have been few more comical episodes 


in recent history than the case of Mr, 


Harvey Stemmer, the convicted bas- 
ketball fixer, who moved from jail to 


jail making book over the telephone. 
I also liked.the business of the Wall 
Stfeet man, a potential juror in the 
Paris case, who got himself fired by 
the Stock Exchange for say- 
ing out loud that Wall 
Street had a good deal in 
common with a crap game. 
Fine phrases and fine 
characters come out of these 
scandals when they are 
thoroughly sifted and over- 
played. The World Series of 
1919 enriched the language 
with “Say it ain’t true, Joe” 
and “I did it for the wife 
and kiddies,” the latter sen- 
timent being the creation of Eddie 
Cicotte, the White Sox pitcher. 
There is no doubt, though, what 
with our boom, and our money, and 
our slightly run-down moral sense, 
that we have a bit of a problem on 
our hands. It takes me back, as I say, 
to Honolulu in 1945, where you could 
see the pattern in a neat pocket size. 
The prizefights there were arranged 
on a rigid basis, with A licking B 
on the 12th, losing to him on the 
19th, winning the next two starts, and 
losing on Groundhog’s Day just in 
time to create a demand—nay, a man- 
date—from the promoter’s office for a 
retum match on Washington's Birth- 


day. Certain characters always bet the 








right way and the general public the 
and the prizefighters of Hono- 


other, 
lulu never missed a mea). 


Baseball was very big stuff in the 
there were 
some distinguished players at work 
there. And some peculiar results. 1 do 
NOt see any pot M naming names, 


and besides, £ fef¢ my whistle in my 
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which I could put any faith was the 


7 ) .) . . 
Watkikis, led by my friend, My. Sam 
Viehara, proprietor of the Smiles Café. 
and they 
which is what we mean 


islands during the war; 


They figured to finish last, 
usually did, 
by form. 


When I was there last, matters 
were approaching a climax, and Mr. 
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port that bookmakers were tampering 


with Sho nonnad pipoayypho Spb soyp bo 


set the fhole moved a Mttle Larther to 
the left. I am not sure of the purpose 
of a fixed pineapple, but it could 


obviously be dynamite. 
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GAMBLING: Mixed Grill 


The district attorneys were after the 
fxers. The supervisory bodies of profes- 


sional sport were in a mood to convert a 
few idols into horrible examples. Con- 
gressmen didn’t pass up this chance to say 


there ought to be a law. And there were 


some regrets,, last week, that no such 
energy had been put into making it less 


easy for craoks to get at athletes in the 
first place: 

@In baseball, the Evangeline League 
sounded more like a horse room than a 
baseball circuit. Five members of the 
Houma and Abbeville, La., clubs were 
banished from organized baseball on 
charges of gambling and game throwing. 
One of them, Paul Fugit, playing manager 
of Houma, admitted that three or four of 
his players were New Orleans bookies 
put out of work by Mayor Morrison’s anti- 
gambling drive. As ballplayers the 
Houma boys didn’t miss a bet on the 
horses, and the one game they lost to 
Abbeville in the play-offs didn’t look right. 
€ In boxing, tough young Rocky Graziano 
had never been in a tighter corner. He 
said he’d thought the guy who twice 
sauntered into his dressing ‘room and 
asked him how he would like to make 
$100,000 was kidding. District Attorney 
Frank §. Hogan of New York thought 
otherwise: Rocky’s visitor wanted him to 
throw a scheduled fight with one Cowboy 
Reuben Shank, and Rocky feigned a sore 
back to get the match canceled because 
he feared what might happen to him if 
he won. For the same reason, Hogan 
charged, Rocky was withholding the 
name of his visitor. 

€ In football, a New York grand jury in- 
dicted three alleged higher-ups in the at- 
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Consolation: The kids like Rocky 



























Ever since the early days of aviation, 
the propeller on the nose of a 
tractor-type plane has subjected all 
surfaces behind it to the additianal 
drag of the turbulent slipstream. 
Placing the propeller on the tail of 
the Waco Aristo-cnaft eliminates 
this drag. 

Gone from the cabin are the 
customary propeller noises. 


Ona che geauad, eficataation of “ecag wash” allows glane doors 


to be opened casily +++ passengers may enter without walking 


Kd "Cuca, 


Last and far from least, the propeller is in the safest location on 


the airplane. Propeller accidents are virtually impossible with 
this arrangement. 


That’s why the Waco Aircraft Company has incorporated the 


“tail propeller’ in its four-place Aristo-caagt the airplane with 
simplified uni-control. 
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THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 1902 PETERS AVE., TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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as close as 


your nearest 


electrical 


\ outlet, an... 


PORTABLE 


SPOTWELDER 


va» limited only by access to nearest 220-240V. 


. 
A.C. outlet, this complete, standard, water. 
cooled, lightweight spot welding unit... 
easily carricd and operated by one man... 


saves untold man-hours, keeps production 


flowing with top quality results, 


The ADAMS PORTABLE SPOTW ELDER 
makes equipment dismantling unnecessary for 
removal to permanent welding location; en- 


courages “knock-down” shipments for on-the: 


job assembly. It’s a one-man army during 
production stoppages that result from flaws, 
mistakes, breakdowns, peak period overloads 


and countless other plant “bugs 


The ADAMS PORTABLE SPOTW ELDER 
is manufactured in pistol and pusher types. 
The pistol type gun, with adjustable pressure 


at welding points, makes difhcult jobs easy, 
The push type gun permits spot welding of 
large surfaces that cannot be reached by the 
pistol model . .. will accommodate up to and 


in luding 16 pauge metal, ,, heavier material 


intermittently. 















\ ALSO AVAILABLE IN 440-480V. A.C. MODELS 
\ 


Write Department 6, for illustrated 
folder giving detailed information re- 
garding the many exclusive 


features of the... 







PORTABLE 
SPOTWELDER 


o 8 8& & © © 8& 88 8 O 


$.€. 17th AND BOISE - PORTLAND 2, OREGON 


U.S. PATENT 2402,004 FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 














NEWSWERK 


tempted Chicago Bears-New York Giants 
fix: David Pete Krakauer, convicted 
burglar and arsonist, Jerome Zarowitz, 


’ ve 
and Harvey Stemmer, who went to jal 
for bribing five Brooklyn College basket- 
ball players in 1944. 

Major-league baseball got the idea. In 


New York last Friday, the American and 
' 





National Leagues passed a rule: Here- 
after, only the working press and other 
accredited persons would be allowed to 
visit dressing rooms and dugouts, ‘ 
oo 


BASKETBALL: Capitol Gags 


TO the Washington Capitals, a few 


gags brighten up a night’s work on the 
basketball court. Bones McKinney, their 
6-foot-6 ringleader in this respect, 


bounces the ball behind him and between 


his legs. A shot or pass that ends with the 
ball wedged between his knees is always 
good for a laugh. He gets down on his 


knees imploringly whenever @ decision 
goes against kien. If he is put out of a 


game on fouls, he shakes hands with the 
referee in the grand manner. 


To the other teams in the Kasten Di- 


vision of the Basketball Association of 
America, the Washington Caps aren't a 
bit funny. On Jan. 29, they whipped Bos- 


ton 69-57 for their 29th victory in 35 


games, giving them a crushing nine-game 
lead. They have achieved one seventeen- 


victory streak, have won all eighteen of 
their home appearances, and have aver- 
aged 67.94 points a contest. 


If the Caps’ opponents don't like all 
this their owner, Mike Uline, certainly 
does. There had been two previous futile 


attempts to install big-time professional 


basketball in Washington when Uline got 


' f lit 
together with arena OWners of other cities 
last August, formed the BAA, and hired 
Coach Arnold (Red) Auerbach. The 


Caps at first drew as few as 1,800 per- 
sons. Then word of their antics began 


to spread; crowds reached a_ capacity 
5,500, and Uline now thinks he'll recover 


all his $120,000 investment, if the Caps 


keep moving along. 


_— 


FOOTBALL: This Is the Army 
When Glean Davis and Doc Blanchard 
entered West Point, they took an oath 


binding them to four years of military 
service after graduation. Last Thursday 


the War Department revealed the two 
backs and Barney Poole, star end, had 
applied for a four-month intermission in 
their bargain with the government. In 
one professional football season, after 
graduating next June, Davis and Blan- 
chard would be able to clean up about 
$50,000 apiece on their Army glory. 

Next day, the nation’s press could see 
it only one way: A lot of Army men 
could have earned much more than they 
got for being in places like Iwo Jima. 
Later the same day, Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson gave the applicants 
their answer: no, emphatically, 
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24t Last /—— 
The World’s Finest 


9-Coll Flashlight with 


Your Advertising Imprint 








The No. 122 Gits Unbreakable 
Super Right Angle Flashlight that 
recently withstood the sensational 


30,125 Ibs. trailer truck test—the 


some sturdy light that served the 


boys so faithfully on every battle- 
front is now available to discrimi- 
nating Advertising Specialty, Good- 
will and Premium users. These 


ethyl cellulose plastic flashlight 


cases have terrific impact strength 
—they are non-conductive and 
meet rigid military requirements. fF 


= 0nd look at these features: oar 


@ Transparent or tustrous colored case with 
pleasing warmth of touch. 
@ Nickel plated, brass, lacquered, perfect para- 


bolic reflectors, 


@ ON-OFF and signaling switch—always 


works. 
@ Colors: red, black, blue, ivory or transparent. 


Order from your Specialty Jobber 


dts 


4800 W. HURON STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Wid ke of the famous Gits Flashlights, Knives, 
tc. 





gs Banks, Games, Protect-o-shields, e 


CANADIAN DISTRISUTOR: 
Kahn, Bald & Laddon, Ltd., 69 York St., Toronto 









TRADE ° 
NET weiowr 


Spread it on hot toast 
under eggs 
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THEATER 


Son and Father 


Ahough Avthur Miller’s “The Man 


Who Had AIlI the Luck” lasted only four 
performances in November 1944, the 
lay gave evidence that its author had a 


tlent (0 offer the theater, “All My Sons 


confirms that promise—with certain reser- 
vations. In any case, Miller has passed 
the merely “promising” stage and Broad- 


way has a young writer who is to be 





‘ 
appreciated and encouraged. 
“All My Sons” is an honest and often 
forceful study of postwar adjustment in a 





ad 
Graphic House 


Ed Begley (left) and Eugene Steiner 


typical American town. Its intentions are 
admirable, and it bogs down only be- 


cause Miller burdens it with more plot and 
circumstance than the theme requires. 


This is the disturbing story of Chris 


Keller, who comes back from the war to 


work in his father’s plant and become 


engaged to his brother's fiancée. The AAF ~ 


had reported Chris’s brother as missing in 
action three years before, but his mother 


refuses to admit he is dead. Her neurotic 


sentimentality plays hob with Chris’s 


engagement, but it is his gradual, reluc. 


tant realization that his father caused the 
death of 21 fliers by sanctioning a ship- 


ment of defective cylinder heads that 


cracks the son’s defenses and whips the 
action to a violent climax. 


Under Elia Kazan’s sympathetic direc- 
_ tion, Beth Merrill, Lois Wheeler, Karl 
Malden, Dudley Sadler, and Eugene 
Steiner do more than their share to make 
these small-town Americans believable. 
For performances beyond the call of duty, 
credit Arthur Kennedy as the idealistic 
Chris and Ed Begley as the father who 
belatedly realizes that while escaping a 
jail sentence at his partner’s expense, he is 


still guilty of his son’s death. (ALL My 
Sons. Harold Clurman, Elia Kazan, Wal- 
ter Fried, producers, in association with 


Herbert H. Harris. Elia Kazan, director. 
Mordecai Gorelik, sets and lighting.) 

















K for long life... 


in anti-friction bearings, proper attention to lubrication is essential. 
With Torrington Needle Bearings efficient lubrication is almost auto- 


motically assured, 
A drop or two as required... 


may be the “prescription” for your application and often no addi- 


tlonal lubricant is needed after the initial installation. For in Torrington 
Needle Bearings the lubricant lasts for a long period. Because the 


turned-in lips of the retaining shell provide Q natural reservoir for oil 


er grease, an extra margin of safety is provided. This is another 
Needle Bearing feature that is contributing to their record of long 


service life and low in-use cost. 


| THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in all principal cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


e NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER «+ STRAIGHT ROLLER «© TAPERED ROLLER « BALL * 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


Sole UNITED STATES Importers 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., Inc., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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And Remember to Turn It On 

Opera News, the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s invaluable magazine guide for its 
opera-minded members over the nation, 
last_week published a “How to Listen” 
for Saturday-afternoon opera broadcast 
fans. Included were these suggestions: 
“Find a pleasant place to sit... Be sure 
that the radio is working and find the 
correct station... Invite a group of peo- 
ple, not necessarily all opera-minded, but 
free from active resistance .. . Place a 
tin cup in prominent view and tell your 
friends that any interruptions . . . will be 
fined . . . (A nickel or a dime will do 
wonders to establish quiet. )” 


oor 


Poor Richard 


The simple act of opening a door, it 
appears, is now funnier than backward 
spelling or the undersea fountain pen. A 
novelty called “Open the Door, Richard” 
is responsible but, inasmuch as Richard 
has never appeared when summoned by 
a four-beat knock, anybody will do— 
especially Mrs. Nussbaum. It all started 
nationally when West Coast radio audi- 
ences howled as comedians like Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, and Jimmy Durante 
tried out an old door with a new knock. 
Most people east of the Rockies didn’t 
know why, but soon East Coast disk 
jockeys began to scramble for the song 
that went along with the phrase “Open 
the Door, Richard.” 

Last week the sheet music was pub- 
lished, recorded versions began to appear 
on the market, more and more radio 
comedians joined the club—and the na- 
tion was faced with a new musical 





Open the Door, Richard: Saxophonist Jack McVea and band enact their theme 


nuisance. To know why is also to know 
why the music went ‘round and why 
little lambsie divey. 

His Life and Times: Although “Open 
the Door, Richard” started life as a stage 
skit more than twenty years back, it was 
set to music in its present version ouly 
about a year ago. Jack McVea, a 32-year- 
old Negro saxophonist and bandleader, 
wrote a few rhythmic bars around the 
phrase and tried it out in Portland, Ore, 
It flopped. Several months ago he used 
it again to fill in the “other” side of a 
Black and White record of “Lonesome 
Blues.” By last week it had sold more 
than 247,000 copies; air-freight lots of 
20,000 were being shipped East. Two 
months ago, McVea’s five-man band 
asked $500 for a week’s appearance; it 
now gets $1,500. 

At first, it looked as if it would take a 
law suit to settle who really originated 
“Open the Door, Richard”—and when 
Dusty Fletcher, a well-known comedian 
around Harlem, claimed the honors, Hi 
was backed by National Records, foi 
whom he waxed his two-part. version. 
But John Mason, another Negro enter- 
tainer, said he had started it, and it was 
mostly his version which McVea used. 
plus a musical assist from Dan Howell 
The Duchess Music Corp., a subsidian 
of the Leeds Music Corp., had bought th 
McVea-Mason version. Duchess settled 
the whole matter, however, by cutting 
Fletcher, Mason, McVea, and Howell all 
in. With even banks and mahogany-dooi 
concerns asking for rights to the phrase, 
everybody concerned knew it was best to 
compromise. A novelty like “Richard” 
lives a short life, if a merry one. 
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)Walcomy aloft 


The fine art of hospitality reaches new heights on United Mainliners. 
From your sincere welcome on board until the friendly farewell of your 
United stewardess, vou are the most important person in the world to 


United Air Lines. For hours, skilled United mechanics have been readying 


; your Mainliner for vou . . . continental chefs in United's own kitchens 
y . * . 
| have been preparing savory meals for vou . . . flight crews and dispatchers 


have been charting the flight for vou. From here on, vour slightest 
wish is a command. Coast to coast, border to border on the Pacific Coast 


and, soon, westward to Hawaii, United bids you “Welcome aloft!” 
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THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
Passengers e Mail e Express e Freight 









United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented by 
neme the Nationa! Safety Council, for having flown more than a 
AIR MAIL NOW Se billion and a half passenger miles without a fatal accident, 
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Empire Builder 
—awery nice way to fravel 


You'll find many attractive features to 
enjoy on Great Northern’s New Empire 
Bui.pErs—the first fleet of sleeping car- 
coach trains built since the war . . 

Charming, modern dining cars serving 
distinctive food. New style Day-Nite 
coaches. Colorful coffee shops. New design 
duplex roomettes. Improved bedrooms 
and drawing rooms. Pleasant observation 
lounges. More luxury and more comfort 
in every type of accommodation. 

The New Empire Butipers slash one 
whole night from the schedule of their 
famous predecessors between Chicago and 
Pacific Northwest. 






KLAMATH FALLS 
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Along Puget Sound. Dependable 
diesel power cuts travel time, in- 
creases travel comfort. 


New, improved bedrooms give you 
the finest accommodation for restful, 
refreshing travel. 
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~ EDUCATION 


Great Moment 


“Historians,” remarked The London 
Daily Herald, “may marvel at the British 
eople’s audacity in making this gesture 
of faith in the future almost at the peak 
of their postwar economic difficulties. Yet 
it is only by such faith and audacity that 
democratic nations can emerge success- 
fully from their periods of strain and 
crisis.” 

The historic decision: to raise on April 1 


the compulsory educational age from 
14 to 15. 





oJ 


School for Administrators 


To hundreds of ambitious young Wash- 
ington workers, inching along on a lowly 
administrative footing, the idea was as 
welcome as a limousine ride to a stranded 
hitchhiker. To the government it sounded 
like a good investment in future adminis- 
trators of more than ordinary ability. 

Suggested two vears ago by the Civil 
Service Commission, the plan called for 
establishment of a Federal intern program 
to discover and train outstanding govern- 
ment employes for administrative and 
executive responsibility. The immediate 
results were gratifying. Four six-month 
terms put some 200 men and women 
through a rigorous. schooling for better 
posts. Last week the fifth class opened 
with 25 eager students. 

Career Man: To compete for en- 
trance to classes, a candidate must have 
aminimum of two vears’ experience in a 
government agency, a salary of less than 
$4,000 a vear, and a genuine interest in 
a government career, The Civil Service 
Commission set no age or educational 
qualifications, but it deemed good health 
essential because of the severity of the 
training schedule. The individual govern- 
ment agencies nominate prospects: final 
selection is based on each candidate’s past 
work records, his agency’s recommenda- 
tions, a psychological test, an English 
examination, and an oral interview con- 
ducted by a four-man interdepartmental 
committee. , 

The candidates in the new class aver- 
aged 30 years in age and were chosen 
from sixteen government agencies. The 
highest score in the examinations was 
made by a 23-year-old veteran who had 
never been to college, One applicant 
eliminated himself in the oral examina- 
tion by offering the cocky suggestion that 
he would improve administration of the 
Federal government by jumping himself 
two grades. 

Earn While You Learn: Generally, 
the candidates take the program with 
Proper seriousness, not forgetting that 
they are being paid while learning. They 
ae assigned a tailor-made schedule of 
rotating work assignments which is likely 
to find them on any one day in a strange 
agency doing a bigger job than they can 

andle. Since the work is done under 
Supervision, however, there is little chance 






































Blackie: ‘4 like this portrait, Whitey, 
® 


but don't you think we're 
. showing too much of ov 
faces?” : 
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lohily : “Certainly not, Blackie—no 


matter how much we show 
ourselves, our friends keep 
yelling for more !’’ 


“BLACK s WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


ie 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING ATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 



















LIGHTER 
Tho Lighter that made 


the World Lighter-Conscious 


ZiPPO MFG. CO. BRAOFQRO, PA 


(T'S @ ClFT— 


Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, $175*, 
or Silver, $20*. Plain Gold Case, $165*; Plain 


Silver, $154. (#plus 20% Federal Tax), 


Silver-like finish $2.50. Three initials or facsimile 
a i 2 d, $1.00 extra. 

Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also Firm 
Insignia, Trade Mark, etc., ilable as ial 


gilts, prizes, etc, 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
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Buy Savings Bonds 











CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 
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International 
Popularity: Disturbed by rumors 
that Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Univer- 
sity of California president, might ac- 
cept the presidency of Columbia, 8,000 
UC students gathered on Jan. 24 to 


urge him to reject the reported offer. 





the government will suffer through error. 

Assignments vary from personne] man- 
agement, budgeting, and finance to ad- 
ministering an operating unit such as the 
office of a division chief, bureau direc- 
tor, or secretary of a department. In ad. 
dition to work assignments, the student 
attends weekly evening discussion and 
lecture meetings with experts from vari- 
ous) departments who pose operating 
problems for solution, 

Five progress reports on the internship 
must be submitted, and each intern, in 


addition to his assigned work, must take 


a university course related to his chosen 


subject. Most of the students, unless they 
are enrolled elsewhere, avail themselves 


of the one-course scholarship offered by 


American University, which also _pro- 
vides counselor guidance on tests and 


test results to the Civil Service Com- 


mission. 
So far graduates have no reason to 


complain. Typical results of the training: 
A $2,600 personnel clerk became assist 


ant personnel director in the _ Interior 


Department's Land Office at $5,000; a 
$3 400 statistical clerk was promoted (0 


a $6,000 job; a $2,100 fiscal clerk be- 
came a $4,100 War Department analyst. 


But a more important result has been 


evident: a tremendous boost in morale 
among Federal employes. 


owe 


Small Beer 
In Houston, Texas, last week Lee Perry, 


father of two Port Houston school ey 
asked the school board to build a sc 


cafeteria because children now have t@ 
buy lunches in beer-selling stores 


“have to push past drunks to get ine 

















The largest refinery ever built was close to the 


oceall, ON ground 80 SOPLY that the machinery 


vibrating created a man-made earthquake. 


§ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Dresser’s creative engineermg was applied 


and now a coin can be stood on edge upon the 


compressors and it will remain. 


Dresser Industries’ compressors and pumps 
were uséd. The normal piston thrust in the 


compressors is sO great that, if on ice, the 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa 


BRYANT Hecter Compony 


Cleveland, Ohic and Tyler, Texas 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Oleon, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 


Monrovia, Colif. 





DRESSER Mfc. Division 


Bradford, Pa, 


DRESSER Mfc. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Beaumont, Texas; 


HOW WOULD YOU KEEP THE EARTH FROM SHAKING ? 


«with special emphasis on oil, gas and 


NDUSTRIES., 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equiparent ‘ona 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Oh 
Torrance, Colif. 
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whole massive thing would slide back and 


forth like a bobbin. 


Dresser engineers spotted weights ingen- 


ously along the crankshaft. They created 


thrust of equal and opposite force to the 


tendency to move. It was like anchoring the 


compressors to bedrock. 


Have you a problem you'd like engineered 


with ingenuity ? Call Dresser Industries, Inc., 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR INDUSTRY 
ty. 
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Cincinnoti, Ohio 


Glocey. Dresser Anslaseshe Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Whittier, Colif, 


Connersville, Ind. 


INC. 


PAYNE Furncce Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, inc., 
Huntington Pork, Calif. 





STACEY BROS. Gos Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 





INVITES COMPARISON 
With the Finest Imported Jcotch 


ROYAL BANQUET 
blended Icotch Type Whisky 





E confidently invite your comparison of ROY AL BANQUET 
with the best imported Scotch, because this fine American 
product is faithfully made according to the traditional methods of 


Scotland. Here are the facts .. . see for yourself: 
1. In ROYAL BANQUET half of the malt whisky used is imported 


from Scotland and half is produced in America. 
2. Just as is done in Scotland, the American malts used in ROY AL 
BANQUET are produced from barley dried over peat fires. 


3. To produce ROY AL BANQUET in the Scotch tradition, we im- 
ported and set up a complete Scotch pot still in America. 


4. To give desired lightness and mildness to ROY AL BAN: 


QUET our malt whiskies are blended with grain neutral 
spirits softened in casks. 


Ask for ROYAL BANQUET—now available at better bars 
and package stores. You'll be amazed that so fine and authentic 
a whisky can be so reasonably priced. 











GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


35% Malt Whisky; 1714% Imported, 1714% Domestic; o> 
65% Grain Neutral Spirits—86 Proof 


ROYAL 
BANQUET 


BLENDED SCOTCH-TYPE WHISKY 
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MOVIES 
British—But Still Bedelia 


Back in 1903 there was a popular song 
that crooned “Bedelia, I Want to Steal 
Ya.”* This sentiment hardly applies to 
Vera Caspary’s “Bedelia,” who is currently 
extradited from an American novel to a 
British movie and is very much the same 
witch on wheels in Yorkshire that she was 
in New England’s snowbound hills. 

Admirably impersonated by Margaret 
Lockwood, the lady is a cool customer, 
lush to look at and psychopathically ex- 
pert in collecting husbands first and their 
life insurance afterward. The first time 
you are exposed to her she is working on 
her last project. In this her victim is Ian 
Hunter, an uxorious husband by nature 
and an architect by profession—although 
it is Bedelia who has the plans. Up to 
this point, her arsenic and old lace are as 
effective as ever; then Barry K. Barnes, 
an insurance investigator posing as an 
artist, comes clean with the evidence that 
saves Hunter from a fate not quite worsc 


than death. 


This uneasy exercise in homicide (the 
only victim you ever see is a Siamese cat) 
cannot compare with Miss Caspary s 


“Laura,” for the film dawdles and back- 


tracks in much too casual a fashion. 
Nevertheless, it is a recommended ca « 
study because the actors, including Am. 
Crawford and Jill Esmond, make the v: ». 
best of their script. (BEDELIA. Eagle Liv.’. 
Isadore Goldsmith, producer. Lance Couii- 
fort, director.) 
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Bewildered People 

Unrealistic pictures, loaded with goody- 
goody characters who are pure in heart 
but often weak in head, come off only 
when they are handled by a fine crafts- 
man like Frank Capra. “Wake Up and 


*Permission of Remick Music Corp. 





Haver daydreaming and awake 
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SU/RLINE HELICOPTER 


The SIKORSKY S-51 


To a long list of pioneering achievements the Sikorsky S-51 
helicopter now adds another: It has been selected as the 
first helicopter to enter the service of a regularly scheduled 
airline. 

United Air Lines has purchased a Sikorsky $-51 in antici- 
pation of the use of helicopters on suburban routes feed- 


ing into key airports along its famed “Main Line” system. 
In its forward-looking program, this great airline visualizes 
the helicopter as helping to extend air mail, cargo and 


passenger service to many communities now without direct 
oir transportation. 


Sikorsky helicopters have repeatedly proved their ability 
to do jobs that are impossible for any other form of trans- 


portation. Many business concerns with foresight and imag- 


ination are employing this new transportation tool, Sikorsky 


Aircraft will be glad to supply interested businessmen with 
operational information concerning the 9-51 helicopter, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Many a packaged goods 
manufacturer has converted his arid 
territories into fertile sources of profits 
through the use of our hard-hitting, 
demand-creating technique. 

One client writes: 


"Our product now possesses a 
tangible plus. Those two words 
that you created cause pur- 
chasers to go from store to 
store in search of our 
merchandise. They are worth 
a fortune to us!" 


Let us demonstrate where sales in- 
creases are the hardest to achieve. The 


initial expenditure is of less interest 
to us than is the opportunity, Write 
or telephone our nearest office. 


BRISACHER, 
VAN NORDEN & STAFF 


ADVERTISING ENGINEERS 
ESTABLISHED 1919 


MAIN OFFICES: New York, San Fronc 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS: Hollywood 
a SERVICE OFFICES: Portland, Seattle, Chicago 
London, England 


sco, Los Angeles 
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Dream,” unfortunately, has all these ele- 


ments except Capra, and therefore none 
of the saving graces of, say, “It’s a 
Wonderful Life.” 

The plot, an oversentimantalized ver- 
sion of a novel by Robert Nathan, deals 
with a bucolic sailor, his hash-slinging 
girl friend, and a capricious carpenter 
who builds a sailboat 300 miles from 
open water. All these bewildered people 
find happiness through the faith of a 
starry-eyed 8-year-old. There’s nothing 
wrong with a little girl dreaming and 
cavorting in pixie-like fashion, but it 
doesn’t become June Haver or John Payne. 
(Wake Up anp DrEaM. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Walter Morosco, producer. 
Lloyd Bacon, director. Technicolor.) 





girl (in Orry-Kelly gowns) with com. 
mendable restraint, and Haymes sings 


along with her in a number of hitherto 
unpublished George and Ira Gershwin 


songs. (THE SHocktnc Miss Pixcrim. 
William Perlberg, producer, George Sea- 
ton, director. Technicolor.) 


oJ 


America’s No. One Heel 


There is a good idea behind “Swell 
Guy.” The idea is that all war-developed 
celebrities are not the sterling characters 
they are cracked up to be; that, in fact, 
some of them are pretty unsavory indi- 
viduals. But the film makes its celebrity 
the object of such wild adoration by the 
public, and at the same time such an 











Grable as a “female typewriter” shocked Beacon Hill 


Betty on Beacon Hill 


Boston of the 1870s takes a mild rib- 
bing in “The Shocking Miss Pilgrim,” 
although it comes off with colors flying 
on Beacon Hill. The shocking thing 
about this Miss Pilgrim is not the fact 
that she was one of the world’s first 
“female typewriters,” but that she went 
to Boston to work at it. 


Although the authors are careful not to 
commit themselves, you get the idea that 
New York would have regarded Miss 
Pilgrim (Betty Grable) as a pioneer in a 
strictly man’s world. In Boston she is 
definitely a problem and a pariah. Her 
boss (Dick Haymes), who was under the 
impression that he was importing a “male 
typewriter,” is congenitally opposed to 
having a female in the office, and Miss 
Pilgrim doesn’t help by keeping flowers 
on her desk, flashing 2 or 3 inches of 
distracting ankle below her Remington, 
and becoming a militant suffragette in 
her spare time. 

While the flimsy story never quite lives 
up to its more promising moments, it is 
moderately diverting. Miss Grable im- 
personates a poor but honest working 


unspeakable heel, that it loads too much 
of a strain on the credulity. 

Sonny Tufts plays the part of Jim Dun- 
can, a war correspondent who is appar- 
ently a combination of Ernie Pyle, Cary 
Grant, and Julius Caesar. However, his 
virtues are dimmed by tendencies toward 
drunkenness, lechery, gambling, and 
grand larceny, with a touch of lying, 
cheating, and adultery thrown in. 

His mother (Mary Nash) is bitterly 
disappointed that he wasn’t tagged by a 
shell splinter overseas and does her best 
to get him to leave town, but the adora- 
tion of the local citizenry, plus the com- 
plete ineptitude of some of its number at 
shooting craps, makes him loath to go. 
Also under the “adoration” heading is a 
girl named Marion Tyler (Ann Blyth), 
who complicates Duncan’s departure by 
conceiving his child. Everybody’s prob- 
lems, including Marion’s, are solved when 
he is killed by a train; she returns to her 
incredibly broadminded original suitor. 

The acting is eminently satisfactory, 
with Tufts making a sharp change of 
pace in a_ difficult characterization. 
(SweELL Guy. Universal. Mark Hellinger, 
producer. Frank Tuttle, director.) 
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In Tribute to France 


It would be reasonable to expect that 
art in France, from 1939 to 1946, might 
bear some of the scars of war, defeat, 
occupation, and hunger. Even the Ger- 
mans, when they were winning, produced 
pretty mediocre art that had little value 
other than showing how their minds were 
being warped. But French art, if it can 
be judged by the exhibit which was or- 

















ganized in Paris under government dus- 
pices and which opened Jan. 25 at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
New York, reacted to the war by pro- 
ducing paintings of considerable warmth 
and color, on generally cheerful subjects 
and in a variety of styles. 

Among the 67 artists represented in the 
show, which continues through March 2, 
are such familiar names as Matisse, 
Picasso, Rouault, and Braque, but the 
majority are comparative newcomers to 
American galleries and their work de- 
servedly receives the museum’s main at- 
tention. Some of the younger artists have 
branched out with ideas all their own; 
others clearly identify themselves with 
Fauvism, Expressionism, or Cubism, and 
still others have painted with almost 
photographic attention to line and a fresh 
eye only for color. Humor crops up once 
or twice, and there are occasional paint- 
ings of tragedy and drama. Most of them, 
however, are new approaches to such 
conventional subjects as nudes, land- 
scapes, street scenes, and still life. 

The Newcomers: Representative of 
the gamut run by the 117 paintings are 
“The Shipwreck,” by Robert Humblot, 
an imaginative picture of villagers recov- 
ering a body from the water, Felix 
Labisse’s “Natural History,” a surrealistic 
nude in an ornithologic setting, and “The 
Stairway of Phédre,” by Lucien Coutaud, 
showing another surrealistic figure with 
ever-diminishing images in her abdomen. 
In “The Rooster” and “Woman With 
Broken Window,” Pierre Tal Coat does 
an effective and expressive job of making 
line paintings which contain practically 
no interior color—the color and modeling 
are all in the outlines. And, as a form of 
curved cubism, there is Léon Gischia’s 
“Woman at the Balustrade,” which is 


J 


done primary by contiguous ct 
Mrs, Juliana Force, director of th 


Whitney Museum, explains its departure 
from the customary showing of American 
art in the catalogue: “Our Museum jis 
afforded an opportunity . . . to pay a sin- 
cere tribute to the artists of France, who 
with indomitable courage continued to 
work in the face of the dangers and 
hardships of the Nazi occupation and 
through the chaotic conditions that were 
the inevitable aftermath of the war.” 
























































OO Exticon. 


This month, the world observes the 100th anniversary | 
of the birth of Thomas A. Edison—February 11th, 1847. 


Dr. Charles F. Kettering said, at a recent meeting of 
the Edison Foundation, “‘As truly as though each of us 
had been named in his last will and testament, every 


- industry, business, profession and home using electricity 
is a beneficiary of the labors of this great man.”’ 








Without his inventive genius and accomplishments, we 


would all be the poorer taday—noat only in material 


things but in scientific knowledge, in world progress and 
-in each person’s ‘‘pursuit of happiness. ”’ 
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Turnabouts 

Rex Whistler, subaltern in the Welsh 
Guards during the second world war, 
decorated innumerable mess halls with 
brilliant murals and cartoons for the 
amusement of his fellow officers. 

Whistler was killed in action at Nor- 
mandy in July 1944. After that, his 


brother Laurence collected fifteen of the 
best cartoons, wrote accompanying verses, 


and had them published in London last 


year. The cartoons are of two-faced men 
and women who can be viewed upside 
down or downside up. Some are satirical; 


some are just amusing but all are cleverly 


executed. (!OHO! By Rex and Laurence 


Whistler, 30 pages. John Lane, London. 
5 shillings.) 


oor 


One Side of Pearl Harbor 

It is impossible to examine the pub- 
lished material on events leading up to 
_the actual disaster at Pearl Harbor with- 


out logically concluding that the blame 
centered not so much in Washington as 


on Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and 


Gen. Walter C. Short. Eight separate 
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investigations by the armed services, one 
by a Presidential commission, and finally 


a Congressional inquity have produced a 


mountain of evidence that the highest 
officials in the Army, the Navy, the State 
Department, and the White House itself, 
possessed far more information pointing 
to the likelihood of a surprise attack on 


Pearl Harbor than did either of the two 


men on whom the “blame” was allowed 
to rest during four years of war. Note- 
worthy, however, is the fact no two of 
the ten investigations could agree on a 
single individual for the major part of 
the blame. 

Undaunted by this widespread dis- 
agreement, George Morgenstern, an edi- 
torial writer for The Chicago Tribune, 
has undertaken the task in a book, “Pearl 
Harbor: The Story of the Secret War,” 
which is likened by the publishers to a 
fascinating “mystery story” and which is 
a more ably documented and better writ- 
ten summation than anything produced 
so far by official Washington. 


Cons Without Pros: Unlike the 


mystery writers, though, Morgenstern 
unblushingly reveals the arch villain in 
the first chapter and then spends the 
remainder of the book attempting to 
prove the crime was his. Morgenstern’s 
culprit: Franklin D. Roosevelt. Like an 
inexperienced prosecutor trying his first 


ase, the author devotes so much effort 


to focusing the spotlight on Roosevelt’s 
supposed cupidity that he weakens his 
case almost as fast as he builds it. 


The fact that two bandit nations were 


overrunning Europe, that France, Nor- 
way, and the Low Countries had already 


fallen and Britain hung on the precipice, 
all but escapes Morgenstern. For the most 


part he insists on viewing the Japanese- 
American situation as an isolated affair, 


despite Japan’s adherence to the Axis en- 
tente. By the process of selective examina- 


tion of pre-Pearl Harbor events, he 
constructs a case against Roosevelt—but 


the reader is left with the feeling that the 


unbiased, objective touch’ of a historian is 
missing. 


Morgenstern’s book is of value, if for 
no other reason than its arraval of facts, 


most of which have never been too clearly 
set forth. Yet no reader can be held ac- 


countable if he ends up with reservations 
on Morgenstern’s organization of the evi- 


dence. (PEARL Harsor: THE STORY OF 
THE SECRET War. By George Morgen- 


stern. 425 pages. Devin-Adair. $3.) 


Bill White's Letters 


One of the really interesting and im- 
portant books of 1946 was the autobiog- 
raphy which William Allen White did 
not live to complete. The editor of The 
Emporia Gazette—who was catapulted to 
prominence when Mark Hanna _publi- 
cized nationally his famous editorial 
“What’s the Matter With Kansas?”—was 
a political observer and _ participant 

















through the closing vears of the nine- 
teenth century and first 40 of the twen- 
tieth. , 

White saw to left and right: provincial 
and conservative, he was also a man of the 
world and a_ progressive. His  self-ad- 
mitted moments of blindness came only 
every fourth vear when, regardless 
what he thought and preached for three 
years at a stretch, he marked his ballot 
for whatever Republican was seeking 

‘ lary arn } 
office-even Warren G. Harding, whom 
he called a “he-harlot.” 


During the many years that White 
spent dictating editorials at his desk in 


Emporia, writing books in his comfort 


able home, traveling to political conven- 
tions, or just wandering about the United 
States and Europe, he composed thou- 


sands of letters, These letters, which 


started in 1899 and continued through 
most of 1943, have been carefully edited 


by White’s friend and biographer, Wal- 
ter Johnson. 


The result is a large, beautifully printed 
book, that deserves a place on every shelf 


of Americana. In it we find White making 


Drawings from the book ; OHO! (John Lane, London) 
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prophesying anne: like the — a , Me ‘ 
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Progressive at Work: Even when S - Yet lovers of good living everywhere % 
filling a telegraph blank, White was % 
i - so “ Consider it well worth its extra pried] 
something of a stylist. As a liberal Re- 8 p A 
publican who wanted to make his system « See the big difference a few cents make. * 
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Harding with the idea that once he was 
af elected White and his fellow progressives 











ine- } sponsibilities of the Presidency. White— 


ven- f reporter, editor, historian, novelist, and 
politician—was as naive a man as ever 


cial } came out of Kansas. 


‘the } All this shows up delightfully, often 
-ad- § frankly, sometimes acidly in his letters. = 
nly | With White’s autobiography ; and this weset” 
ot } book we have a complete and integrated ' _ 

hree f portrait of William Allen White, the suc- : 


allot cessful small-town publisher who ran the 
king — gamut from stuffed shirt to one of the 


tom | thinkingest men of his time, (SELECTED 


; LeTTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
hite Edited with an Introduction by Walter 


fo. Johnson. 460 pages. Holt. $3.75.) Buy Savings Bonds 


could reform him and teach him the re- | 
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Lincoln Reader,” edited with loving care 
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king | facets of Lincoln’s life, 


With sharp shears, Angle, who rates 
with Carl Sandburg and James G. Ran- 
dall as a topmost Lincoln investigator, 


has snipped the best that has been writ: 


li about the Civil War President and 
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THE PENTON BUILDING, Cleveland, Ohio 
Home of The Penton Publishing Company. Built in 
1922. Webster Heating Modernization Program com- 


pleted in 1940. Heating Contractor, The Smith & 
Oby Company. 


Perhaps you can do in 1947 what 
Penton did in ’40. When the 9- 
story Penton Building in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was built in 1922-23 it was 
equipped with a modern Webster 
Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
which operated efficiently for many 
years. 


In 1939, the Webster Moderator 
System set new standards, obtained 
for the Penton Building through a 
unique Heating Modernization Con- 
tract. Three years later, on May 5, 
1943, E. L. Shaner, President of 
Penton, released Webster from 
its guarantee of performance, re- 
ported savings of $2,515.82 and 
added “We are completely satisfied 
with the manner in which our 
building now is being heated and 
commend Warren Webster & 
Company for the satisfactory way 
in which it has fulfilled its contract’’. 


Your case may be parallel to that 
of Penton in 1939. Why not check 
on the possibility of a Webster 
Heating Modernization program 
for your own building? 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Suggestions for a Labor Program 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Labor have reinforced 
the view, held by most informed 
people, that the labor problem in this 
country is largely a Wagner Act prob- 
lem. The hearings are also bringing 
out the fact that there should be less 
government, rather than more gov- 
ernment in industrial relations. 

In the main, the problems  sur- 
rounding labor relations fall 
into four classes: First, 
there are those aspects of 
the Wagner Act and of the 
National Labor Relations 
Board policies which give 
labor unfair advantages in 
organizing and in bargain- 
ing. Second, there are those 
aspects of the law, of its 
administration and of union 
practices generally which 
deny the rights of individ- 
ual workers. Third, there are those 
circumstances now prevalent which 
endanger the public interest. Finally, 
there are practices and conditions, 
undesirable per se, which will take 
care of themselves as soon as man- 
agement acquires equality of bargain- 
ing power. 


In order to deal with the first of 
these classes, there should be amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act which will - 
give management the same status as 
the unions before the NLRB. Full 
freedom of speech should be allowed 
to management, to minorities of work- 
ers and to individual workers. Man- 
agement should not be shackled 
through the unionization of super- 
visory employes. Provisions, similar to 
those in the Wisconsin Act, defining 
unfair labor practices should be em- 
bodied in the Wagner Act. And man- 
agement should be allowed to appeal 
to the board to abate such practices. 

Under the second class, workers 
should be allowed full freedom to 
choose their bargaining representa- 
tives. An amendment which probably 
has no chance of adoption, but which 
would provide real democracy in bar- 
gaining, would be a provision to elect 
bargaining representatives by propor- 
tional representation. This would 
enable each union or group to elect 
as large a part of the bargaining 
group as its numbers would justify. 
It would also permit nonunion mem- 
bers to have a fair proportion of rep- 
resentatives. The suggestion of Sen- 
ator Taft that if we are to have closed 





shops we are going to have to insure 
more democracy in unions” makes a 
lot of sense. The NLRB itself should 
be made a real tribunal. Fact-gather- 
ing should go to the Labor Depart- 
ment; prosecution to the Justice De- 
partment; and appeal to the Federal 
courts should be allowed. The. board 
is now police, prosecutor, judge, jury 
and appeals court. 

The third class of labor 
problems involves the pro- 
tection of the general public 
against the consequences of 
labor strife. Compulsory ar- 
bitration is abhorred by 
labor, dreaded by manage- 
ment and regretted by every 
believer in Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. But strikes which 
threaten the vitals of life 
simply cannot be permitted. 
A careful definition of in- 
dustries where stoppage affects the 
public welfare should be drawn, and 
a new judicial tribunal should be 
created to adjudicate all disputes in 
such industries. The judgments of 
such a court should be supported by 
all the power of the government. 

It may well be that many unfair 
practices and conditions will be cor- 
rected through the process of free 
collective bargaining, if management 
is given an even break in bargaining. 
For example, the problems of the 
closed shop, the checkoff and mainte- 
nance of membership can be worked 
out by free bargaining, as soon as 
bargaining is actually free. An inter- 
esting suggestion has been made that 
a vote be required on a closed shop 
at regular intervals; that such a vote 
be under government auspices; and 
that its results be made public. 


The suggestions made by Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach to the Taft com- 
mittee presumably represent the pol- 
icy of the Truman Administration. 
That being true, we can abandon 
hope that there will be any real co- 
operation between the President and 
Congress in a labor program. For the 
Schwellenbach proposals are so weak 
as to suggest that this Administration 
is not yet aware that there is a labor 
problem. But the public is aware of it 
and is expecting this Congress to pro- 
vide effective remedies. If such reme- 
dies are not to be overdrastic, labor, as 
well as the Administratio1, must rec- 
ognize that the country never wants 
to go through another year like 1946. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe coupe for 5 passengers 


All alone in really original postwar styling... 
thrillingly different new 1947 Studebaker 


The extra quality of Studebaker craftsmanship 
costs you nothing extra!—You get real transpor- 
tation insurance when you invest in a Studebaker, 
thanks to the painstaking care of exceptionally com- 
petent automotive craftsmen. Two members of one of 
Studebaker’s many father-and-son teams are pictured 
here—they are C. B. Altic and his son C. B. junior. 


RIVING a new 1947 Studebaker 

Champion or Commander is 
an experience any motorist long re- 
members. You scarcely park this 
postwar dream car, before people 
admiringly gather ‘round. 

That’s just a beginning. You feel 
the same tingling thrill of pride over 
and over again, every time you 
drive this Studebaker beauty. 

It’s a car that’s a postwar mir- 
acle of riding comtort-—almost com- 
pletely tree from jolting, jouncing 
and torward pitch—and so steady 
and suretooted, there is scarcely 
any sway on the turns. 

This postwar Studebaker is rugged 
and powertul, yet light as a feather 
in your hands. Its exclusive new 
brakes automatically adjust them- 


selves. Its unique “black light” 
instrument dials don’t glare into 
your eyes or windshield at night. 

Low, long, beautifully propor- 
tioned, it’s an amazingly roomy 
car. Huge windshields, rear win- 
dows and side windows assure ex- 
traordinary visibility. 

Don’t settle tor anything less than 
this distinctive Studebaker. Its 
chassis is new. Its body is new. Its 
pertormance is new. It’s thoroughly 
postwar it’s a real 1gq7 car. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 
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Lreurp SYMPHONY 


duct your own performance. Taste it and delight in 


the perfect symphony that is 7 Crown...Seagram’s lo ee Cun 


Finest American Whiskey... from first to last mea- 


4 , la 
sure (esi med for your pleasure. day Scagrams and be Sure yp Pear Quality 


DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE TODAY, TOMORROW AND ALWAYS 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New Yo: 





